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Saluting John Smith 
of Virginia 

LEADER OF. A GALLANT BAND 

I7NL L IS H-SPE AKING people everywhere will be reminded of 
one of the most romantic figures in their history on Friday, 
May 18, when the American Ambassador unveils at Blackwall on 
the Thames a memorial to the Virginia Settlers who in 1606 
sailed from there to found the first English colony in America. 
The Settlers’ leader was Captain John Smith, who, though then 
only 26, had already crammed much adventure into his life. 

-——-—- John Smith was born at 


He remembers his 
slave days 

Y/iuis Burns, a former slave, re¬ 
cently celebrated his 100th 
birthday in-East St Lcuis, Mis¬ 
souri, and during the evening 
played host to many of his 96 
descendants. 

This Negro centenarian, who 
has been almost blind for seven 
years, began life as a slave; and 
he recalls early plantation life, 
and how Confederate officers 
were entertained by his owners 
during the American Civil War. 

Burns Came to East St Louis in 
1910 and began work at a pack¬ 
ing plant for 80 cents a day. He 
later worked for several years on 
ttie railway. 


IT’S A SMALL WORLD 

^ POLISH displaced person 

. named Leon Gorlicki ar¬ 
rived in New York, walked along' 
the docks, and sat down on a 
bench. 

Before long he got into con¬ 
versation with a stranger, who 
turned out to be his uncle. 61- 
year-old Joseph Gorlicki, whom 
he had never met in his life. 


1951 Victorian 



This dress, which incorporates 120 
yards of white lace, and is worn 
over eight petticoats, is a replica of 
the one worn by Queen Victoria 
when she opened the Great Ex¬ 
hibition ICO years ago. It is on 
show at the Festival Gardens at 
Battersea. 


Willoughby, Lincolnshire, in 1580. 
He was a farmer’s son. As a boy 
at school his straying fancies 
were stirred by what he had 
heard of Drake’s mighty deeds, 
and when he was 13 he sold his 
school books and his satchel, 
intending to go to sea. 

Drake his hero 

Then his father died and left 
him some money and land, but 
as the valiant lad was too young 
to turn farmer, his trustee packed 
him off to King’s Lynn to be a 
clerk. This was no life for a boy 
whose hero was Drake, however, 
and at 16 he set out for London. 
On the way he met the son of 
his father’s landlord, and this 
young gentleman took him to 
France. 

There John joined an English 
company serving in the French 
army, and 'fought in the Low 
Countries. 

Afterwards he set sail for 
Scotland, and at 19 went back 
home to Willoughby. But not to 
an easy life; taking his horse, he 
camped out by himself in a wood, 
and spent his time practising at 
charging with his lance at a ring, 
and reading books about war.' 

His friends at last persuaded 
the young hermit to live with an 
Italian gentleman at Tattershall, 
and there he heard of the war 
waged by the Turks against the 
Christians. Like an old-time 
Crusader, John decided to go 
East. 

At Marseilles he embarked-on 
a ship taking pilgrims to Rome. 
Bad weather sprang up and the 
pilgrims, thinking this “heretic ” 
was the cause, threw him over¬ 
board. 

Many adventures 

He swam to a small island 
•where, next day, came a French 
ship, whose captain he knew. 
He sailed with this ship and was 
allowed to share in its trading 
along the North African coast, 
from which he made some £250. 

Then the ship was attacked by , 
a rich Venetian vessel which the 
Frenchman captured. John had. 
a share of its treasure, and 
landed in Italy with £500. 

Making his way to Vienna, 
John joined the Emperor’s forces 
against the Turks. At the siege 
of Reigall a Turkish warrior 
challenged any Christian officer 
to single-handed combat. 

The lot fell on our Captain 
John, who rode out and killed 
the Turk with his lance. The 
Turk's friend challenged him and 

. Continued on page 2 



Well cleared! 


George Broad, 17-yeor-old athlete 
of Herne Hill Harriers, South 
London, clears the bar at 11 foot 6 
inches during practice. 


Anchor for Aircraft 


’J'hrow out the anchor! To 
hear that command on a 
boat would not seem out of 
place, but when the pilot of an 
aeroplane makes it we might 
think lie was merely joking. 

„ Actually he would be telling 
his co-pilot or navigator to fire 
the steel tube anchor which U S 
Army liason planes' use to 
shorten their run when landing 
on small fields. 

The anchor is a 2B-inch length 
.of steel tube fitted near the tail 
of the aircraft, and has a small 
rocket charge to fire it into the 


ground. Attached to it is 200 
feet of steel ribbon wound on 
a drum In the fuselage. 

With the anchor stuck in the 
ground, the ribbon pays off the 
drum. A brake attached to the 
drum brings the machine to a 
standstill in about one quarter of 
its normal landing run. 

In a test, a light aeroplane 
landing at 75 mph was stopped 
in 168 feet. Normally, it would 
have required a run of over 700 
feet. 

Heavier machines will continue 
to reljt on their wheel brakes. 


Can Birds 
Count? 

Aviary arithmetic 

I s it possible to teach birds 
simple arithmetic? Professor 
O. Kohler, of Freiberg University 
thinks it is, and in the Bulletin 
of Animal Behaviour he has 
published the results of experi¬ 
ments he has made. 

In the first experiment, re¬ 
corded by cine-camera, five smalt 
boxes marked respectively with 
two, three, four, five, and six 
spots were placed before a raven 
and a grey parrot. After some 
training both birds would at once 
open any desired box for which 
the “key” was presented to 
them—the-“ key ” being a lid with 
one of those numbers of spots 
placed on the ground. 

Feeding by numbers 

Budgerigars used in the second 
experiment were taught to eat 
only a stated number of grains 
from a heap. If the Professor 
said “Dyo, dyo, dyo,” and “treis, 
treis, treis” (the Greek for “two ” 
and “three ”) the birds would take 
either two or three grains from 
the heap and leave the rest. 

It was noticed, however, that if 
changes were made in the 
conditions of the experiment 
budgerigars and pigeons were 
nonplussed; jackdaws, on the 
other hand, quickly grasped the 
idea of any change of technique. 

In one respect, too, the birds 
were like children learning their 
numbers. Often they were seen 
wagging their heads the required 
number of times, as if impressing 
the number on their minds. 

Professor Kohler thinks that 
his counting birds mark a stage 
of development that man him¬ 
self had reached in prehistoric 
days before he had developed 
powers of speech. At that stage, 
man, like the birds," learned to 
think unnamed‘numbers.” 


Tears, idle tears 

At an auction sale held by the 
• police at Detroit, a small boy 
made a desperate bid of 50 cents 
—all he had—for a tricycle. Tears 
were streaming down his face. 

It was not a high bid, but 
everyone was touched, and there 
were exclamations of: “Let him 
have it if he wants it so much." 
No one else bid, and the lad got 
his tricycle. 

A few moments later, however, 
all the crowd were crying bitterly. 
For a policeman in the next room 
had accidentally dropped a tear- 
gas bomb. The boy had happened 
to be standing near the door, and 
had the first whiff. 
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The day’s business on the 
Stock Exchange 

THE King and Queen are (o visit the London Stock Exchange 
on May 23, the 150th anniversary of (he laying of the founda¬ 
tion stone of the first building on the present site. This visit will 
be significant recognition of the importance of this great City 
institution, and one certainly in keeping with tradition,.for as long 
ago as the 13th century our Kings were interested in the affairs of 
what was the germ of the Stock Exchange. 


In its long history the Stock 
Exchange has undergone many 
changes. However, there is one 
feature which has not altered at 
all: throughout its history it has 
been a market in principle not 
unlike Covent Garden. 

The big difference between 
the Stock Exchange and other 
markets is the type of article 
dealt with. Whereas Covent 
Garden deals in vegetables the 
Stock Exchange deals in shares 
and securities. These are repre¬ 
sented by documents which indi¬ 
cate ownership in industrial and 
other enterprises, or contribu¬ 
tions to a loan to the British or 
other Governments. 

Buying and selling 

As such documents carry with 
them the right to a reward— 
which may be called either a 
dividend or interest —they become 
commodities which people may 
wish to buy. Equally, people who 
may want to obtain money (in 
order to buy a house, for 
instance) may wish to sell their 
shares or securities. 

In this way the supply and 
demand of shares or Government 
securities is created. It would, of 
course, be almost impossible for a 
seller who may be, say, a shop¬ 
keeper. a farmer, or a clerk, to 
find a buyer in the multitude of 
London, not to speak of Britain. 
The operation is far more simple. 

The prospective seller goes to 
the share market, that is the 
Stock Exchange, and asks a 
member known as a broker (who 
may be compared with a retailer) 
to sell the shares and to send the 
money to him in due course. The 
broker goes to another member 
known as a jobber (who may be 
compared with a wholesaler, and 
deals with brokers only) and 
suggests that he should find a 
buyer for his client. 


The jobber, who may already 
have received some offers of sale 
and possibly requests for the 
purchase of this particular type 
of share can soon decide whether 
or not he can agree with the 
broker’s, wishes. More often than 
not the deal is quickly settled’ 
and the shares exchanged for a 
sum of money, the broker and 
the jobber taking a small reward 
or commission for their trouble. 

This typical Stock Exchange 
operation is repeated thousands 
of times etery week and'is the 
result of long and complicated 
practice. All the business con¬ 
ducted by this great organisation 
is governed by very strict rules 
aijd, in.contrast to other markets, 
only a small number of people— 
that is only members of the Stock 
Exchange—can participate in it. 
As an example of its value, the 
Stock Exchange provides for 
the buying and selling of 
Government securities worth 
£14,000,000,000. 

Useful role 

Furthermore, the Stock Ex¬ 
change fulfils a very "useful role 
in our industrial life, lor It 
directs the flow of capital from 
savings into industrial or com¬ 
mercial enterprises. Armed with 
new capital, our industry can 
undertake further work, expand 
plant, buy more raw materials, 
start new production, and gen¬ 
erally improve its services to 
the public. 

The payment to those members 
of the public who supply capital 
(which means buy shares) is in 
the form of dividend. But- in fact 
the whole nation reaps a divi¬ 
dend from these activities because 
of the benefit which full indus¬ 
trial employment brings to the 
country. 


Saluting John Smith 
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By the C N Press Gallery , 
Correspondent 


'J’he political outlook, and there¬ 
fore the outlook for Parlia¬ 
ment, is moving into one of the 
most Interesting periods in 
history. There has been no com¬ 
parable peacetime situation, in¬ 
volving convulsions in a govern¬ 
ment, within the lifetime of most 
CN readers. 


We must not dwell too long 
on matters arising from recent 
Ministerial changes, except to 
recommend younger students of 
politics to study events as they 
unfold, for this is not just “news ” 
—it is history. 

Meanwhile, Parliament has 
not lost its sense of humour, 
though one MP seemed puzzled 
when his colleagues laughed after 
he had read this from a con¬ 
stituent’s letter: 

“You remember addressing the 
workers in the canteen last 
election. I was ordered by the 
doctor to cease work at once.” 


hitehall, too, has been help¬ 
ing to amuse us, A recent 
report, on the Gambia poultry 
scheme regretted that the reason 
why so few chickens had been 
produced there was a deficiency 
in “hatchability.” 

And the Government’s cam¬ 
paign to persuade Grandpa to 
stay at work beyond the usual 
age of retirement has ushered in 
a new word at the Ministry of 
National Insurance. They call 
the process "de-retirement.” 

The English used in some 
official reports has been deplored 
by Mr Churchill, who, were he 
not a great statesman as well, 
would win immortality for his 
eloquent prose style alone. 

There was a famous occasion 
when he took exception to a 
memorandum which twisted a 
sentence to avoid ending it with 
a preposition. - Mr Churchill was 
severe upon that luckless gram¬ 
marian’s fault—“up with which I 
will not’ put,” he wrote in the 
margin. 

But he is generous, too, towards 
good “Whitehallese.” At its best 
“Government language ” is with¬ 
out equal for neatness, economy, 
and exactness. 


Continued from page i 
John overthrew him as well—and 
yet a third. 

Later John was wounded and 
captured, and sold as a slave. 
After a time he escaped to 
England and threw himself into 
the adventure of establishing a 
colony in America. 

He sailed in 1607. 

With headquarters at James¬ 
town, he ' faced cowardice, 
treachery, sickness, fire, and 
famine, with constant danger 
from Red Indians. He alone 
remained undaunted; exploring, 
building, sowing and harvesting, 
and creating civilisation in the 
wilds. He discovered the food 
value of maize, and learned from 
the Indians to cultivate it. 

But he owed his life to 
Pocahontas, the daughter of Pow- 
hattan, paramount chief of the 
Indians. While in search of a 
waterway to the Pacific, Smith 
was captured and taken before 
the chief, who ordered him to 
lay his head on a great stone for 
execution. 

Pocahontas loved the brave, 
handsome Englishman, and. 


having vainly pleaded for his life, 
threw her arms about him and 
laid her head on his, to avert or 
share the death penalty. Pow- 
haltan thereupon gave the_crder 
for his release. 

Smith mapped 3000 miles of 
coast, opened up. fisheries, and 
surveyed an immense area of 
New England while selecting sites 
for settlements He brought the 
northern New World into being 
for white men, and gave us our 
first Empire across the Atlantic. 

, This great yet little-known 
man, who was really the father 
and founder of Virginia from 
which the mighty United States 
eventually sprang, spent his last 
days in peace and died in London 
in 1631. He lies in St Sepulchre’s 
Church in the City. 

The memorial to be unveiled 
next Friday is in honour of 
Captain John Smith and his 
party of 105 pioneers who set sail 
from Blackwall in three small 
ships. It has been designed by 
Harold Brown and ’ its massive 
granite base is surmounted by (he 
bronze figure of a mermaid in a 
sea-shell, riding the waves of the 
Atlantic. 


lordships have been re¬ 
discovering that the island of 
Barbados—sometimes misspelled 
—was originally called Los 
Barbados after the bearded fig. 

Some members of the present 
House of Lords have family 
associations with the West Indian 
island. And Lord Ogmore play¬ 
fully, regretted to have to inform 
them that once there was “a 
pitched battle between the sup¬ 
porters of two members of your 
Lordships' House for possession 
of the island, or part of it.” 

J)r Mont Follick, the MP who 
can speak 14 languages and 
many dialects, does not like tele¬ 
vision. He hates "sitting and 
squinting at a little screen ”— 
and until he can get a big one, he 
says, he will not bother to look 
at all. 

“VJhns,” said Commander Pursey, 
MP for East Kingston-on- 
Hull, during a noisy interlude in 
the House, “is the best public 
meeting I have had, because I get 
all the applause before hon 
Members opposite hear what I 
have to say.” 


Jbe Children's Newspaper, May 19, /95I 

News From Everywhere 


WEIGHTY PROBLEM 

It took two cranes two hours to 
shift a circus elephant which 
became bogged cn a mudbank in 
a river near Copenhagen. 

Passengers travelling on 
B O A C planes can now send air- 
grams from the plane to certain 
parts of the world. 

The Crown Jewels in the Tower 
of London now appear in a new 
setting, the Jewel House having 
been reorganised. Electrical 
safety devices have replaced the 
iron bars! < 

The North of Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board is to build a dam 
120 feet high and 972 feet long 
across the River Orrin, Ross- 
shire, to feed a nearby generat¬ 
ing station. 

Old bear 

The skeleton of a bear has been 
found in a pothole, near 
Grassington, Yorks. Almost every 
detail is complete and it is esti¬ 
mated by! archaeologists to be 
between 5000 and 7000 years old. 

. The Minister of Health has 
stated that 25,750,000 spectacles 
and 8,450,000 dentures were sup¬ 
plied free in England and Wales 
up to the end of last year. 



A big blow from two young com¬ 
petitors in a recent brass band 
championship in London. 


Eight young Swedish farmers 
are coming to England shortly 
as the guests of farmers on the 
King’s Duchy of Lancaster 
estates. 

A new British glider record for 
distance has been set up by 
FJight-Lieut A. W. Bedford, of 
the Royal Aircraft Establish¬ 
ment, Farnborough, who flew 
253 miles in 65 hours. 

GIRL GUIDES GALORE 

The world total membership of 
Girl Guides and Girl Scouts is 
now approximately 2,500,000. 

British European Airways will 
bring newspapers from sixteen 
different countries during the 
Festival. 

An exhibition of English ar¬ 
mour is to be opened by the 
Duke of. Gloucester at the Tower 
of London on May 22. 

Eire has become the second 
country to which Marshall Aid 
grants and loans have been sus¬ 
pended . • because of progress 
made in recovery, Britain was 
the first 

Cadet Flight - Sergeant A. 
Smith,, of No 131 (Newcastle) 
Squadron ATC, is the 100th 
cadet to qualify as a pilot under 
the ATC scholarship scheme. 
He was presented with his certifi¬ 
cate by Lord Brabazon of Tara, 
holder of the Royal Aero Club 
aviator’s certificate No 1, issued 
oh March 8, 1910. 


The British Industries Fair, 
held simultaneously in London 
and Birmingham from April 30 
to May 11, was the biggest ever. 
Textiles made a great display. 

Krimpies Mkoba, believed to 
be 120, and the oldest African In 
South Africa, has died in the 
Graaf Rcinet district. 

Necessary noise 

The De Havilland Aircraft 
Company invited residents of 
Hatfield, Herts, to the factory at 
the week-end to show them how 
necessary noise sometimes is in 
testing, and the measures taken, 
for silencing. 


BICYCLE TO BE WON ! 

Next week the first of a new 
series of complete-in-one-week 
competitions will appear. First 
prize will be a fine Bicycle—and 
there will be 20 other awards. 
Order your C N now ! 


The Gold Medal of the Royal 
Society of Arts has been pre¬ 
sented to Dr Roland Slade, of 
Bishop’s Stortford, in recognition 
of his crop rotation scheme. • 

Fewer than 200 refusals to 
complete the recent census 
papers have been reported to 
the Registrar-General. 

ROBIN IN THE BAG 

John Athron, of Doncaster, is 
walking to work because a robin 
has built a nest in the saddle-bag 
of his bicycle and he does not 
want to disturb her until she has 
hatched her eggs. 

The Northumberland Federa¬ 
tion of Women's Institutes want 
to make it a punishable offence 
to leave a child of under five 
alone in a house. 

A theatre manager in Holland 
has converted an old tanker into 
a floating theatre and cinema. It 
will make a tour of Holland’s 
holiday centres. 

Many of the City of London’s 
finest pieces of historic gold and 
silver plate can be seen at the 
Goldsmith’s .Hall, Foster Lane, 
until June 16. 


Sussex by the Sea 

0 N Saturday, May 19. the 
young people of Sussex are 
staging a historical pageant 
before Princess Elizabeth in the 
grounds of Arundel Castle. The 
600 boys and girls who are 
taking part are members of the 
Sussex Association of Affixed 
Clubs and Girls' Clubs. 

The pageant opens with 
modem hikers wishing them 
selves back into the past by 
dropping a flint arrowhead down 
a wishing well. Next, the de¬ 
parture of the Romans from 
ancient Sussex is depicted. Then 
comes Vortigem, the British 
king who invited the Saxons to 
come and repel the Piets. 

Other scenes represent the 
Battle of Hastings; Queen Eliza, 
beth’s-visit to Hempstead Manor 
at Uckfield; the adventures of 
Sussex volunteers in the Nap¬ 
oleonic wars, and King George 
IV bathing with great pomp at 
Brighton. 

The boys of Christ’s Hospital 
Blue Coat School are to illustrate 
the foundation of their present 
school at West Horsham in 18971 
Formerly it was in London. 

The. whole pageant is called 
Sussex by the Sea. 
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SNAILS IN SOHO 


Swan Lake Ballet 

Members of the Continental 
Ballet Company recently paid a 
visit to the famous Abbotsbury ^ 
Swannery, Dorset, to rehearse _ 
their performance, of the Swan 
Lake ballet. 


MAN’S APE-LIKE 
ANCESTORS 

JV'ossilised skulls and bones of 
ape-men believed to have 
existed a million, years ago have 
arrived in London for examina¬ 
tion by experts at the Natural 
History Museum. They were 
found at Krugersdorp, in the 
Transvaal, by assistants of the 
late Dr Robert Broom, who spent 
a long life searching for fossils 
of the missing link between apes 
and men. 

The fossils were brought over 
by Mr J. T. Robinson, a South 
African expert, whose opinion is 
that the ape-men were slim, from 
five to six feet tall, and walked 
with a loping, bent-forward gait. 
Their faces were flat, with reced¬ 
ing chins. 

The ape-men will not be on 
view' in the museum,, as Mr 
Robinson can only stay a limited 
time before returning with the 
fossils to South Africa. 


New coat 


The Royal Research Ship Discovery. 
moored off the Victoria Embank¬ 
ment, London, receives a new coat 
of paint. 


WHERE THERE’S A 
WILL . . . 

]y£ embers of the 1st Morden 
Surrey Boy Scout Troop pride 
themselves on being thorough in 
everything they undertake. They 
were badly in need of a new 
headquarters hut; so first they 
organised a bazaar to start a 
fund, and then by going from 
door to door in the district they 
sold 4900 souvenir programmes 
at threepence each. 

Next they obtained a site for 
the hut, and arranged with a firm 
of'contractors to lay the founda¬ 
tions. Now they intend finishing 
!he building themselves with con¬ 
crete slabs, timber, and asbestos. 
They hope to complete the work 
by the summer. 


CAMPERS FLYING 
TO FINLAND 

A party of >32 British campers 
will set off in June to pioneer 
a trek in the Arctic Circle. The 
aircraft which has been specially 
chartered to fly them to Helsinki 
will return the same day with a 
party of 32 Finns who want to 
see some of the sights of the 
Festival of Britain. 

On arrival in Finland the 
camping party will establish 
three base camps between Hel¬ 
sinki and the Arctic Circle. 

Mr Stephen Hilhouse, of Ux¬ 
bridge, 70-year-old President of 
the Camping Club, will be in the 
party. 


GREAT DAY 

is a day of special 
importance for the young 
people of Norway. It is the anni¬ 
versary of the day on which Nor¬ 
way broke away from Denmark 
in 1814 and became a separate 
democratic kingdom. Ever since 
then Norwegians young and old 
have celebrated the achievement 
of this freedom, very much in the 
manner which is being followed 
this week. 

One of the features of the day 
in Oslo is the procession of 
schoolchildren, who march with 
gaily embroidered banners 


A snail restaurant in London’s 
Soho has been doing remark¬ 
able business in the last few 
months, owing, the proprietor 
thinks, to the smallness of the 
meat ration. 

Most of the Soho snails come 
from France, where the snail has 
long been recognised as a deli¬ 
cacy. Some customers eat them 
in the restaurant and hungry 
ones will eat four dozen at a 
time, preferring them to oysters. 
They are best taken, according 
to Soho, cooked in butter, with 
garlic stuffing, shallots, and 
parsley. 


PIONEER DOCTOR OF UGANDA 


An old medical missionary who 
first arrived in Uganda after 
walking 850 miles from the coast, 
recently died at the age of 81 
in the land he had served for 50 
years. 

Sir Albert Ruskin Cook was a' 
student at Bart’s Hospital when 
he heard from Henry Stanley, 
the famous explorer, of the 
Uganda people’s great need of 
medical, aid. He offered his ser¬ 
vices to the Church Missionary 
Society, and with 12 other young 
missionaries landed at Mombasa 
on the East African coast in 
1896. With them was the nurse 
who was to become his wife, 


Sister Katherine Timpson of 
Guy’s Hospital, who died in 1938, 
having earned herself the title 
of the Florence Nightingale of 
Uganda. 

There were no railways in this 
region in those days, and the 
little party set out on a three- 
month walk through wild and 
savage country. . . ... 

Their first medical mission in 
Uganda was in a disused reed 
and thatch hut. They had a 
saucepan for sterilising surgical 
instruments and a camp bed for 
urgent cases. From these begin¬ 
nings grew the large Mengo 
hospital. 


EISTEDDFOD FOR 
WELSH YOUTH 

\y llsii children are in com¬ 
petition this week at their 
National Eisteddfod,.at Fishguard 
on the coast of Pembrokeshire, 
Village competes with village, 
district with district, and 
finally county with county. 

From tiny tots of 8 to youth 
groups of 18 and over, com¬ 
petition is spread over all the 
arts. In recitation and song, 
dramatic groups, and ambulance 
teams, the desire to succeed is 
there; it is the honour of 
winning for the group that 
counts. 

There are no money prizes, but 
a winning certificate is prized 
above all else in a Welsh home, 
and the winning banners are 
carried back to the home districts.- 

The first children's Urdd Eis¬ 
teddfod was held at Corwen in 
1929. Next year It will be at 
Machynlleth. 


THE CHANGING 
FOOTLIGHTS 

Poland’s greatest actor, Ludwik 
Solski, recently celebrated 
the 80th year of his connection 
with the stage. He is now 96. 
but still learns new parts, and 
sometimes directs a play. 

Theatres were lit by candle¬ 
light when he started acting. 
Paraffin lamps came to banish 
the candles, and in turn gave 
way to gas lamps and then elec¬ 
tric lighting. 


REALISTIC 

jypNY young people will be keen 
to see the stereoscopic films 
at the Festival Exhibition in 
London. Watching a film of the 
Thames through special spec¬ 
tacles audiences recently felt 
that by reaching out a hand they 
could touch the branches of trees 
on its banks. In a film of the 
Zoo Aquarium fishes appeared to 
be swimming among the on¬ 
lookers. 


PUT ANOTHER 
NICKEL IN 

^£ore than £350,000,900 was 
spent through the smail-coin 
slot machines in the United 
States last year. Patrons were 
enabled to hire typewriters, have 
their shoes cleaned, buy post¬ 
cards, pencils, razor blades, ice, 
children's toys, newspapers, and 
have the use of a wash and iron 
laundry. 

There are more than 370,000 
sweets machines in the United 
States, 403.000 cigarette machines. 
466,000 machines dispensing soft 
drinks, thousands more selling 
hot coffee, soup, ice-cream, milk 
and sandwiches — and many 
thousands of that automatic 
gramophone popularly known as 
the nickelodeon. 


NEW LIGHTING 

JPluorescent lighting is a great 
success, but from America 
comes news of a method of light 
ing a flat surface which in many 
ways is better. It consists of 
what are known as phosphors, 
to which an electric field is 
applied, causing them to glow 
with a diffused light. 

The advantage of the phos¬ 
phors is that they can be 
applied to a sheet of glass of 
any size, from that of a clock- 
face to an entire ceiling. Wall 
panels can be made luminous for 
reading purposes, and shadowless 
lighting is assured when an 
adequate area is luminous. The 
new method is also economical. 


| STAR GAZY PIE 

A_s a novelty for Festival of 
Britain visitors a restaurant 
in London’s West End is offering 
its customers the choice of Old 
English fare. Some 1590 recipes 
have been studied and 500 of 
them are to be used during the 
summer. 

The first menu included a milk 
soup from Sussex, a star gazy pie 
from Cornwall—herrings—beef 
olives from Cheshire with 
dumplings and green peas, and 
a Welbeek pudding from Notting¬ 
hamshire. ■ 


THEATRE FOR 
YOUNG IRELAND 

r jH£ Irish actress and film star, 
Siobhan McKenna, made a 
plea for a theatre for children, 
when she spoke at. the recent 
opening of the National Drama 
Festival in Ireland. 

Miss McKenna, who starred in 
the film Daughter of Darkness, 
said: “I think that the Govern¬ 
ment could build themselves a 
monument for ever if they set up 
a theatre for children. They 
should get the best actors and 
actresses to play for the children 
in. specially-written Irish plays.” 


SHARE OUT 

An Ohio pottery manufacturer 
who started business in 1932 
has shared each year’s profits 
with his 800 employees. Now he 
is to sell his business and once 
again is to share the proceeds 
with his workers. 


FOR RED CROSS 
CADETS 

pORtuNATE is the home that 
has in it a Red Crass Cadet 
who has passed parts 1 and 2 
of the Society’s First Aid Course 
and Examination; casualties with 
cuts, burns, scalds will be 
.sure of prompt and efficient 
treatment. 

All that is required for this 
Examination is set forth in 
a simple way, ’ with excellent 
illustrations in the Junior Nurs¬ 
ing Manual of the British Red 
Cross Society, the first edition of 
which was recently published 
(Educational Productions, 2s 6d). 


WHO’S SPEAKING? 

Jn the past most visitors to the 
public gallery of the House 
of Commons, unfamiliar with 
the appearance of the various 
M Ps, have had difficulty in 
recognising speakers. 

To remedy this a machine, 
working on the ticker-tape prin¬ 
ciple, has been installed in the 
gallery; it records the name of 
each MP during his speech in 
letters several inches high. 


IN NORWAY 

towards the Palace, and there 
cheer the Royal family when they 
appear on the balcony. Often 
the schools are led by bands com¬ 
posed of their own pupils. 

When the processions are over 
sports and contests of ail kinds 
are held. In the evening there 
is a firework display and dancing 
in the open to Norwegian music. 
The day begins early and ends 
late, but by the time the last 
rocket has burst above the Rad- 
huset. (Town Hall) all agree that 
it has been a day well worth 
remembering. 
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With a cold swim awaiting should he slip, an American airman 
applies de-icing fluid to the tail surfaces of a Mariner, a U S 
Navy flying boat on duty in Korean waters. These huge aircraft 
patrol the enemy coast in all conditions of weather. 

Keeping an eye on 

the weight of planes 


Putting on weight is a constant 
source of worry to aircraft 
designers, though not for personal 
reasons. 

In the case of an aircraft, 
putting on weight is due largely 
to changes in equipment and 
minor modifications. For example, 
during airline or service life, new 
radar, additional seats, new' 
armament, or extra radio equip¬ 
ment may result in an increase 
of several thousand pounds. 

For reasons of safety it is vital 
the designers should know the 
exact weight of the machine 
while it is in service. From this 
they can work out the centre of 
gravity to' within a few inches 
and the machine can be loaded 
correetly. Incorrect weight distri¬ 
bution might lead to the plane 
being completely unstable in the 
air. 

Three main types of aircraft 
weighing-machines are currently 
in use. First of these is the 
normal type weigh-bridge built 
under the hangar floor. Incident¬ 
ally, all machines have to be 
weighed indoors. Outside, even 
a light breeze is sufficient to give 


Landings and take-offs at 
London Airport last year 
totalled 37,766, while those at 
Northolt were 58,848. 

These figures were topped by 
the R A F’s busiest airfield—a 
Training Station with a total of 
60,790 movements—and the Air 
Service Training airfield at 
Hamble, Southampton. The 
movements at Hamble totalled 
74,782, an average of 205 every 
day. 

Many of the flights were 
made by airliners and training 


its wings a slight lift, the result 
of which would be to give a 
reading lighter than the plane's 
actual weight. 

The second type of scale is a 
hydraulic system devised by 
B O A C. It works by raking the 
weight of an aircraft on a 
number of small metal blocks, 
each, of which has a pressure 
tubs connected to a dial. The 
weight of the plane depresses 
fluid in the tubes and registers 
the result in pounds on the dial. 

The latest type of weighing- 
machine is a small electrical 
device, about the size of a. brief¬ 
case. It operates on the principle 
that when a metal is compressed 
its resistance to an electrical 
current decreases. The plane 
is wheeled on to two or three 
small metal pads and an electri¬ 
cal current is passed through 
these to a dial. From the read¬ 
ings on the dial face the weight 
can ■ be checked to an accuracy 
within one-tenth of one per cent. 

The last time the 130-ton 
Brabazon was weighed, early in 
April, designers knew its weight 
to the nearest pound. 


machines, but “spotters” living 
hear the airfield saw many of 
the first flights made by British 
jets. 

It was from Hamble that the 
Sapphire-Meteor, the most power¬ 
ful single-seat aircraft in the 
world, took-off on its maiden 
flight. 

Despite the amount of traffic 
at Hamble, there is a stall of 
only three Air Traffic Control 
Officers. During the whole of. 
1950 there was not a single mis¬ 
hap. 


Big Blow for 
railways 

A merica’s latest gas turbine 
locomotive, the X-jo, runs 
on wind ! 

Called the Big Blow, it is 
nearly 84 feet long and weighs 
250 tons. It develops 4500 hp, 
and has a top speed, with load, 
of 70 m p h. Every minute it is 
running at full throttle it draws 
in 70,000 cubic feet of air and 
discharges it through the ex¬ 
haust at 150 znph. 

It looks like a diesel locomotive 
and sounds like a jet aeroplane! 

On test the Big Blow has done 
the work of three diesel-loco- 
motives in towing heavy goods 
trains of great length up some 
of the steepest gradients on the 
Union Pacific Railway system. 
Experts predict that this type 
of power unit will replace both 
the diesel-electric and the steam 
locomotive. 

Cab at each end 

A crew of three is carried. The 
inside of the cab, and the con¬ 
trols, are similar to those of a 
modern diesel-electric unit. X-50 
is double-ended, with the cab 
duplicated at each end. The gas 
turbine burns low-grade oil, and 
has a fuel capacity of 6600 gallons 
—sufficient for twelve hours’ con¬ 
tinuous running, 

TJne locomotive can be started, 
«*varmed up, and ready to go in 
less than twenty minutes. 

Maintenance is likely to be 
small, for the Big Blow is de¬ 
signed to run for 15,000 hours 
between overhauls. 


THE THIRD WAVE 
OF A ’QUAKE 

A' mystery concerning earth¬ 
quakes, the third shock wave, 
first discovered in 1935 by Mr 
L. Don Leet, of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, has now been solved by him. 

The other two shock waves, by 
which the -earthquake is regis¬ 
tered and located on a seismo¬ 
graph, travel at a' speed of 5 
miles per second and 31 miles 
per second respectively; the odd 
wave travels at only one mile per 
second. 

Mr Leet and his associates have 
now discovered the pathway of 
the third wave. The other two 
take the path of the upper and 
deeper rocks, but the pathway of 
the third wave is via the sedi¬ 
ment oh the ocean beds. This 
sediment, hundreds of feet thick, 
behaves like a gigantic, jelly, and 
the wave bounces backwards and 
forwards between the surface of 
the sediment and the underlying 
rocks. 

This gives rise to a laggard 
wave, which may arrive at the 
recording station some hours 
after the other two, depending 
upon the location of the earth¬ 
quake. 

The solving of this mystery 
may lead to new information on 
the contours of the ocean floor. 
This is just as rugged as the 
land surface, and knowledge of 
its hills, valleys, and plains will 1 
be of service to oceanographers, 
especially in the laying of cables. 


Have You Ordered Your j 
CN? 

Ask your newsagent to re- I 
serve a copy for you each \ 
week, and so save disappoint- i 
meat. i 


Our Busy Airfields 


The Children's Newspaper, May 19, 1951 

C N Astronomer discusses the possibilities of. . . 

Radar to Venus 


\/ENUS is now a splendid object in the western sky after sunset. 
™ The planet remains visible until after midnight, by which time 
she has veered round to the north-west. 


She continues to increase in 
brilliance as she approaches our 
world, and will continue to do so 
until the end of July. 

At present Venus is 92 million 
miles distant, just a little nearer 
than the. Sun, and appears tele¬ 
scopically as shown at 1 in ihe 
illustration. By the end of July, 
when she will be only 42 million 
miles away, she will appear much 
larger; but as a smaller propor¬ 
tion of, her illuminated hemi¬ 
sphere will then be turned toward 
us, Venus will appear as a rela¬ 
tively larger crescent, as shown 
a t 2. 



We shall then receive the 
largest proportion of her very 
brilliant light because, though 
Venus will be coming still nearer 
until September, she will also be 
coming more and more between 
the Earth and the' Sun. The 
crescent will therefore become 
more slender, as shown at 3, with 
a consequent diminution of light 
received. This third drawing 
shows Venus as she will appear 
on August 20, when she will be 
about 30 million miles distant. 

By the beginning of September 
Venus will have vanished from 
naked-eye vision, only powerful 
telescopes affording a glimpse, of 
a fine semi-circle of light amid 
the solar radiance. For, on 
September 3 Venus will pass from 
left to right far below the Sun, 
She will then be little more than 
26 million miles distant, and 
much the nearest planet to the 
Earth. 

With the possibility of radar 


being used to link up worlds 
(such as was to have been an 
attraction at the South Bank 
Festival Exhibition, in the form 
of radar-echoes from the Moon) 
it can be seen that Venus is well 
suited for an extension of such 
experiments. 

The difficulties, of course, would 
be much greater owing to the 
distance of Venus. Moreover, all 
worlds are in such rapid motion 
that they are never precisely 
where they appear to be at any 
given moment. 

In any case, when Venus is at 
her nearest to us would not be 
the best time to obtain radio¬ 
echoes from her owing to the 
overpowering radiations then 
being received from the Sun. 
But at other times Venus would 
provide many of the best oppor¬ 
tunities of any planet (excepting 
the Moon) for testing the reflec¬ 
tion of radio waves 

Many problems 

Time and distance, however, 
greatly increase the problem of 
securing radar echoes. 

In the case of the Moon the 
radar echoes can. be reflected ana 
received within three seconds, but 
from Venus, at. the present time, 
it would take about 16 minutes 
for the radar echo to be received. 
During this time the Earth would 
have sped some 18,000 miles on 
her way, and Venus considerably 
more, so further problems would 
need to be solved. 

Owing to the time needed for 
the radar waves to travel, the 
period that must elapse before 
the responsive echo is received 
increases, of course, .with the 
distance of the planet from us. 
The intensity of the echo received 
would also be diminished pro¬ 
portionately with the distance, 
as reflected light is. G. F. M. 


Radar controls planes on the ground 


a modern airport, where air¬ 
liners take-off and land every 
few minutes it is just as im¬ 
portant to direct machines taxy 
ing along the runways and round 
the perimeter track as it is to 
control them in the air, especially 
in bad visibility. 

It has been suggested that air¬ 
fields might be fitted with rubber 
pads, similar to those which 
operate traffic lights, to warn the 
control tower when an, airliner 
is moving. Other ideas that have 
been investigated included micro¬ 
phones, photo-electric' cells, and 
infra-red searchlights. 

Eventually .it was decided to 
use radar, and a new device 


known as A SMI (Air Surface 
Movement Indicator) has beer 
developed to give the Air Traffic 
Controller a complete screen plan 
of all surface traffic on his aero¬ 
drome. 

Mounted on a mobile van, or on 
•the control tower, the radar con 
sists of a revolving outdoor 
scanner that transmits high- 
frequency radio impulses and 
picks up “echoes” from objects 
on the airfield. It transforms 
planes, cars, and pedestrians into 
moving dots of light on a,screen. 

Produced by the firm of Cossor, 
this valuable piece of equipment 
should do much to prevent taxy- 
ing accidents at our airports. - 


Brazil to Make Her Own Cars 


jQ ntil recent years South Ameri¬ 
can countries, have been 
content either to import com¬ 
pleted cars or. to assemble car 
parts imported from America. 
General ' Motors, for example, 
have assembly plants in Argen¬ 
tina, Brazil, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. But now comes news 
that the first self-contained car 
manufacturing plant is being set 
iip in Brazil. 

After the war many German 
technicians and engineers sought 


sanctuary in the South American 
countries and many are still 
following their own trades. For 
example, Kurt Tank—designer of 
the Focke-Wulf fighter—is now 
designing, manufacturing, and 
personally testing military air¬ 
craft for the Argentine. 

With skilled technicians avail¬ 
able, therefore, it is only to be 
expected that more and more 
engineering construction will be 
undertaken by the countries 
south of the Panama-Canal. 
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! t was at Hartlepool, on the 
Durhani coast, that I met 
the coxswain of the life¬ 
boat, William H. Bennison, 
CGM, MM. 

Mr Bennison (he is “ Mick ” to 
his friends) has been in the life¬ 
boat crew for 25 years, as Bow¬ 
man, Second Coxswain, and then 
Coxswain. He served in the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
in both World Wars, first in the 
famous Q-ships (U-boat decoys) 
and, last time, as a Lieutenant 
R N V R. He has been torpedoed 
four times, and besides the Con¬ 
spicuous Gallantry Medal holds 
the Medaille Militaire from the 
French Government. 

Nowadays he is Dredger Master 
to the Hartlepool Harbour 
Commissioners, and keeps half-a- 
mile of fairway dredged from the 
dockhead to the harbour for the 
inward-bound Swedish timber 
ships and the outward-bound 
colliers with cargoes from the 
Durham coalfield. 

But, just beyond the jetty and 
the little lighthofise at the 
harbour entrance, and for some 
way southward along the coast, 
stretches a dangerous mass of 
rocks called the Long Scar, on 
which the east wind has driven 
many a good ship and wrecked 
her. 

The lifeboat. Princess Royal, is 
housed in a tall blapk shed a 
hundred yards or so up the fair¬ 
way on a piece of waste land, 
with a slipway running down to 
the water. When the big doors 
open you can look across the 
fairway to the waterfront of 
Hartlepool,' where Mick and his 
crew (eight in fine weather, 
12 in foul) have their homes. 

Whatever they are doing, they 
must always keep one ear cocked, 
so to speak, for the short, gruff 
Bang of the maroon fired by the 
coastguard when a ship is re¬ 
ported in distress. 

As soon as the maroon goes off 
the crew hurry to a meeting- 
place at the old town pump in 
the High Street. There a taxi is 
waiting to rush them, with un¬ 
ceasing honks on the horn, along 
to the bridge by the docks and 
so across to the' lifeboat shed. 

^oxswain Bennison took me 
round there and showed me 
over the boat. She weighs 20 
tons and Is 46 feet long, and 
looks even bigger standing up in 
the shed. 

He took me down to the radio 
cabin, whence the operator can 
talk to the radio stations at 


Lieut W. H. Bennison, R N V R 

Cultercoats, Stonehaven, or 
Amble; and he showed me the 
watertight engine-room, closed 
by a heavy steel door. The two 
Diesels are kept in (constant 
tune by a whole-time mechanic. 

The lifeboat rests on an. even 
keel upon a special pneumatic 
mounting till the moment comes 
to launch, ’and the crew, ’in 
yellow oilskins and lifebelts, 
have tumbled aboard. Then the 
air is let out of the mounting 
so that she tilts forward to the 
same angle as the slipway. 

At low tide she has an 80-foot 
slide down to the water, and she 
is kept upright by- a groove 
which fits her keel and by the 
two bilge keels on either side. 

But first of all- the coxswain 
sees that all is clear and the bow 
hawser slipped before following 
his crew up the tall flight of 
steps which stands beside the 
craft. 

Then he gives the command, 
“Knock out.” Nowadays they 
no longer knock a pin out of the 
staple to complete the final 
release of the craft and let her 
slide by her own weight down 
the slipway. They use a screw 
device at the stern by which the 
final mooring is slipped; but the 
old word of command is still 
kept. 

Down rumbles the big boat, 
faster and faster, and takes the 
water with an explosion of white 
foam. 

Then,” said Mick, “ I give the 
order, ‘Full speed ahead, both,’ 
and tlie two engineers open up 
their throttles. Our top speed 
is eiglit-and-a-half knots, and we 
carry enough fuel to keep this 
up for two hundred miles, if 
necessary-” 

r [h-n: lifeboat does not only- 
rescue ships. Mick Benni¬ 
son has been out after “ditched” 
aircraft and, one summer, to 


hunt for two lads who had been 
washed away from a bathing 
beach in a rubber dinghy. 

But the chief danger remains 
those Long Scar rocks. For 
instance, the s s Fryken, of 
Kristinehamm, an inland port on 
one of the Swedish lakes, was 
wrecked here in September 1949. 

“The waves were breaking 
right over her when we got 
there,” said Mick, “and there 
was a thick fog, too. I stood in 
as close as I could—for we might 
have been washed right aboard 
her in that sea—and after two 
hours we got a line to her. Then 
I put the Second Coxswain 
aboard on the lee- side to tell me 
what was happening, for only 
the captain of the Fryken could 
speak English, and he wasn't too 
easy to understand in such 
weather. 

“We stood by from eleven at 
night till six the next morning, 
when we were able to get a rope 
aboard from a tug and get her 
pulled off. So we saved the ship 
as well as the crew.” 

]Y£ore sensational rescues still 
were those of 39 men and 
the ship’s cat of a Cardiff vessel; 
and of the collier Haivkivood, 
which broke her back on the 
Long Scar. "The men in the 
after part were rescued from the 
shore by breeches buoy, but 
there were three men lashed to 
the forward part, taking a ter¬ 
rible thrashing from the sea. 
It took three attempts to get 
them off, and -they could not 
have survived much longer. 

No wonder Coxswain Bennison 


Coxswain 
Bennison 
at the helm 


PRINCESS ROYAL, the Hartle¬ 
pool lifeboat. She was built at 
Cowes in 1939, and was the gift of 
the Civil Service Lifeboat Fund, 


holds the “Lifeboat VC," the 
Gold Medal of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution. 
Many people take their lives in 


their hands at sea. But Mick 
Bennison and the crews of our 
lifeboats take their own and 
other people’s, too. 


/”YV£ of the attractions at 
the South Bank Ex¬ 
hibition is a modern life¬ 
boat, the Sir Godfrey 
Baling, which will serve 
at the Humber station. 

She is 47 feet long, and 
weighs 22 tons with crew 
of eight and gear. A twin 
screiv vessel, built at Cowef, 
her 40 h p Diesels give her 
a speed of 8k knots. She. 
has an aluminium deck 
cabin, and can take up to 
100 people on board. 

Since the lifeboat service 
was formed in 1824 it has 
saued an average of 50 
lives a month. 


The skipper can walk about 


JJy means of a new device 
developed in America by the 
General Electric Company it will 
be possible for the helmsman of 
a ship to go to the best possible 
vantage point in his ship and 
steer her from there. In fact, he, 
will be able to guide the forward 
progress of his ship" while facing 
aft and take his steering wheel 
with him to do it! 

Consisting of a box which can 
be strapped to the chest, the 


helmsman can plug in, at one of 
several positions, to a system 
which is coupled electrically to 
the steering control unit and 
from that position effectively con¬ 
trol the movement of the ship 
during intricate manoeuvres such 
as rescue work, docking, and any, 
emergency- movements. 

Also it will enable him to steer 
his vessel from another-, position 
should the wheel be put out of 
action. 


Aluminium Goes to Sea 


A luminium has gone to sea in a 
big way. America’s largest 
liner, the United States, has 
most of its super-structure made 
of this metal—in ail, more than 
two million pounds of aluminium, 
the most ever used in a single 
vessel. 

Aluminium, before the war 
used mainly for aircraft construc¬ 
tion and kitchen utensils, has a 
big place in. modern industry. 


Besides being a light metal, pure 
aluminium is also strongly resist¬ 
ant to corrosion. Mixed with 
Other metals it can also be given 
the strength of steel. 

Aluminium parts for houses 
are now commonplace, and even 
bridges are built of it, Quite a 
number of .car parts are also 
made of aluminium or one of its 
alloys, and so on right down to 
small tins and containers. 


The Children's Newspaper, May I?, 1951 

OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—Alan Svimey 
visits the Durham coast to interview a ... 


LIFEBOAT 


COXSWAIN 
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SLAUGHTER ON 
THE ROADS 

’The Archbishop of York re¬ 
cently made a stirring call 
to the nation to rouse itself about 
the tragedy of children killed and 
injured on the roads. 

Pointing out that 868 children 
were killed and 38,912 injured 
last year, he wrote in a diocesan 
letter: What an outcry there 
would be If this number of child¬ 
ren had died or had their health 
seriously injured by some epi¬ 
demic 1 

What a shout of horror and in¬ 
dignation there would be if only a 
quarter of this number were killed 
or injured in trains or through 
aeroplane crashes 1 

Yet, year by year, we acquiesce 
in this avoidable suffering and 
loss. A really aroused public 
opinion would quickly reduce 
these terrible figures. 

Greater care and restraint are 
required from the small minority 
of reckless and selfish motorists, 
greater foresight and care by 
cyclists and pedestrians, and In¬ 
structions among children should 
be intensified. 


Rhodesian Youth 
is law-abiding 

gouTHERN Rhodesia«!g rate of 
juvenile delinquency, three 
percent, is the lowest in the Com¬ 
monwealth, and the colony also 
claims to be the only Empire 
country to show a decrease in 
juvenile offences since the end 
of the war. 

This, in the opinion of a senior 
probation officer, is to a great 
extent due to the young people 
having good homes, which, in 
turn, are due to full employment 
and high wages. 

Certainly the sturdy boys and 
girls of this hopeful new country 
are to be congratulated. 


PLEASE SHUT THE DOOR 

A young lady in Limerick left 
her kitchen door Open, and 
sat down to her lunch. Presently • 
she felt someone breathing heavily 
over her shoulder, and thinking 
it might be a friend she tried to 
guess who it was. Then, turning, 
she found herself looking into the 
worried face of a cow. 

She jumped on the table and 
shooed at it. But the animal 
could not retreat, for it was 
jammed in the doorway, and a 
drover had to climb in through 
the window and help it to back. 

AH of which shows that you 
never know what will come in— 
besides draughts—if you do not 
Shut The Door. 


TEACHING A NEW 
GERMANY 

'Teaching German boys and 
girls in a new style ill the 
American zone is costing America 
many millions of dollars; but 
the' money is well spent. 

Democratic ideas such as dis¬ 
cussion groups in school, films, 
games, and social responsibility 
amongst the children are driving 
out the old autocratic tradition. 
In the new schools teachers and 
children work together, and often 
play together—a spirit which is 
breathing new life into German 
education. 


YOUNG WALES TO ALL THE WORLD 

This picture is from 
the booklet The Story 
of the World Radio 
Message of the child¬ 
ren of Wales, written 
by the Reverend 
Gwilym Davies, 

CBE. 

Here is the thirtieth 
annual message of 
Peace and Good Will 
from the Youth of 
Wales/ to be broad¬ 
cast on May 18, 1951 

Doys and girls everywhere, we, 
boys and girls of Wales, send 
you once again our message of 
hope and good cheer. 

Ill a world in which there is so 
much strife and so much suffer¬ 
ing we are glad to think that, on 
this good will day, greetings are 
being sent through the air from 
children to children. And that 
over the continents and across 
the seas youth calls to youth 
that it wants to live for'peace. 

Wc are glad, also, that ill so 



many countries foremost men 
and women, not yielding to des¬ 
pair, are bidding 'people in all 
lands rebuild the walls of peace. 
Faith and firm resolve can do it. 
Let us say to the whole world it 
must be done. 

And on this day, and in this 
notable year, we would dedicate 
ourselves .with you all to the 
service of mankind. 

So shall we, millions of us, 
grow up to be the friends of all 
and the enemies of none. 


CRICKET 

The beauty of the game lies 
in the knowledge that there 
is something to be learned every 
day you play it. 

W, G. Grace 


Under the Editor’s Table 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If light music 
pounds better 
in the dark 


FURNITURE dealer says he 
has had a run on carpets. 
Hope he wiped his boots first. 

□ 

<JOME people go to the pictures too 
little. Should wait until they 
are bigger. 

BILLY BEETLE 

% 


A NERVOUS soprano often hits 
the wrong note. And thinks 
she has a striking voice. 

0 

\yiIA T is the best way to treat a 
boy who throws his weight about? 
Tell him to chuck it. 

3 

J^JANY workers are opposed to 
piece work. But not to peace 
work. 

Q 

JJ MAN bought a business as a 
going concern. But said most 
of it was already gone. 



Fairy tales behind 
the Iron Curtain 

Jx is reported that the fairy tales 
of Cinderella and Snow White 
have been forbidden in the 
schools of East .Germany be¬ 
cause they are “ unsuitable for 
progressive children.” 

How Hans Andersen, the 
Grimm brothers, and Lewis Car- 
roll would have laughed at this 
ridiculous decree. If to be "pro¬ 
gressive ” means doing without 
stories which have charmed the 
children of the world for genera¬ 
tions, we would much rather be 
" unprogressive.” 


SCHOOL MISSIONARIES 

Before long children will begin 
to convert their parents- in 
the same way as mission churches 
will one day re-convert Britain, 
said the Vice-Chancellor of Read¬ 
ing University, Professor J. F. 
Wolfdnden. He was speaking on 
the subject of worship in schools. 
He said that a daily act of 
worship is a normal part of the 
day’s life, and that one should 
spend a few minutes of each 
school day in worship just as one 
would in any other normal 
activity. 

" I never feel that in a board¬ 
ing school,” he continued, "there 
is any valid objection to what is 
called compulsory chapel." 


SEE THE NAVY 

part of the Festival of Britain 
ships of the Royal Navy will 
be open to the public in many 
home ports during the next three 
months. 

To visit the Navy will be a 
happy event for many thousands 
of children. The occasion will be 
a reminder to a new generation 
of how much this nation owes to 
the sea, and how great is our debt 
to those who go down to the sea 
in ships. 

The loss of the brave men in 
the submarine Affray was a grim 
reminder of the risks that are 
ever present in the service of the 
Navy. The more the landsman 
secs of the ships afloat, the more 
he will honour and respect the 
great tradition they represent: 

—— 

JUST WRITE 

"There is nothing to' write 
1 about, you say. Well, then, 
write and let me know just this— 
that there is nothing to write 
about; or tell me in the good 
old style if you are well. 

Pliny the Younger 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Yrllucrl Penn wrote: He 
that will not hear cannot judge. 


Crusaders all 

Christianity, in the power of 
its truth, is the inexhaustible 
strength to conquer any threats 
to human liberty, progress, and 
civilisation, said tlie Premier of 
North Rhine-Westphalia at the 
recent Christian Action meeting 
held at the Central Hall, West¬ 
minster. 

The Christian Action move¬ 
ment was started five years ago 
“ to secure the application of 
Christian principles in public 
life,” and the Central Hall meet¬ 
ing was attended by Protestant 
and Catholic representatives, 

M. Andre Philip, a Deputy in 
the French National Assembly, 
urged that the people of the free 
nations must act together and let 
the voice of reason and self- 
control be heard. 
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THINGS SAID 

J^IKE Chaucer’s folk we long to 
go on pilgrimage, and it 
usually takes us to a green field 
with stumps and twenty-four 
figures in the middle. 

Dr Arthur Bryant 

J^uck is an excellent assistant 
in any career, but it can 
never be a controlling agent. 

Miss Anna.Neagle 

Joeing in politics is like being in 
love—the most painful thing 
is to be ignored. 

Mr Richard R. Stokes, M P 

J want to see the people happy, 
I want to hear the people 
sing. Mr Herbert Morrison 


Bringing up father 

Uow often have well-meaning 
parents, anxious to help 
junior with his homework, met 
with the more-in-sorrow-than-in- 
anger rejoinder, " But teacher 
doesn’t do.it that way.” 

Now, at least in one school, 
they are to have a chance to be 
up to date. Mr F. A. Ring, 
headmaster of Seven Sisters 
Junior School, Tottenham, is 
holding classes to show parents 
the school way of doing simple 
arithmetic. 

Fathers who tend to be a little 
boastful of their own brightness 
at school may find the lessons a 
somewhat humbling experience. 

FOND OF FOOD 

| am no Quaker at my food. I 
confess I am not indifferent 
to the kinds of it. Those unc¬ 
tuous morsels of deer’s flesh 
were not made to be received 
with dispassionate services. I 
hate a man who swallows it, 
affecting not to know what he is 
eating. I suspect his taste in 
higher matters. I shrink in¬ 
stinctively from one who pro¬ 
fesses to like minced veal. 

There is a physiognomical 
character in the tastes for food. 
Coleridge holds that a man can¬ 
not have a pure mind who 
•refuses apple-dumplings. I am 
not certain but he is right. 

Charles Lamb 

ETERNAL SPRING 

IWag the world how it will. 
Leaves must be green in 
Spring. Herman Melville 



OUR HOMELAND 
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Nyasaland has a 
jubilee 

QN May 15 the people of Nyasaland, the African country on 
the west and south of Lake Nyasa, celebrated sixty years 
of progress as a British Protectorate. Looking back, it must seem 
to them a far cry to the pioneering days when this was a slave- 
ridden land. 


Tlie great missionary explorer 
David Livingstone discovered the 
lake, which is 360 miles long 
and up to 55 wide, on a Sep¬ 
tember day in 1859. Dream¬ 
ing of wiping out the dreaded 
slave-traders who regularly 
hustled their pitiable, chained 
human cargoes across this 
region to the coast. Livingstone 
appealed for help from Britain. 

After his death his call was 
answered. Missionaries and sett¬ 
lers came to this fertile, moun¬ 
tainous wilderness and, despite 
disease, lack of communications, 
and murderous attacks by slave- 
traders, began to build roads, 
plant tobacco, and encourage the 
wandering natives to stay in the 
territory. 

In 1876 Scottish missionaries 
established a settlement at Blan- 
tyre, named after Livingstone’s 
birthplace. Missionaries built a 
fine church there, helped by 
natives who had never seen 
builders’ tools. 

There was trouble in 1890 with 
the Portuguese, who had inter¬ 
fered with the settlers and 
brought about a rising of some of 
the Africans, who had become 
fanatically anti-European. The 
British consul promptly declared 
official British protection over 
the area, and the British Govern¬ 
ment secured the agreement of 
Portugal to recognise Nyasaland 
as a British protectorate. 

It is a comparatively small 
state, 37,374 square miles in 
extent—or about the same size as 
Scotland and Wales together. 

The Commissioner in 1891 was 
the celebrated explorer Sir Harry 
Johnston, who in six years put 
the new state on its feet, restor¬ 
ing peace, suppressing slave¬ 
raiding, and encouraging econ¬ 
omic development'. 

Trouble came again in 1S14 
when the Germans invaded the 
country from Tanganyika, but 
men of the King’s African Rifles 
won the day. 

There were only about 57 Euro¬ 


peans in Nyasaland when the 
Protectorate was proclaimed; 
now there are over 5000; in the 
same period the African popula¬ 
tion has trebled, and is now over 
2,500.000. 

The pioneers had to travel on 
Shanks's pony or be carried in 
hammocks slung on poles. Today 
there is a railway to the coast 
which is carried over the Zambesi 
River on the longest railway 
bridge In the world, 12,004 feet. 



There are buses and cars running 
on good roads, ships on the lake, 
and a new airport being com¬ 
pleted which will be one of the 
finest in tropical Africa. 

Nyasaland is the biggest pro¬ 
ducer of tea in Africa, and 
tobacco and cotton are among its 
other valuable products. 

The achievements of 60 years, 
however, will probably be dwarfed 
if a mighty hydro-electric scheme 
comes into being. It is planned 
to harness the waters of the 
Shire River where they leave the 
Lake, and to develop other 
resources. These projects will 
provide electric power on a big 
scale, thus enabling the country’s 
rich mineral resources to be 
explored, and vast stretches of 
land to be Irrigated. 

The country which Livingstone 
put on the map has a dazzling 
future. 


FUN AND GAMES IN THE COTSWOLDS 


An interesting feature , of the • 
Festival celebrations at Chip¬ 
ping Campden, one of the love¬ 
liest spots in the Cotswolds, will 
be the revival of the Dover’s Hill 
Games, which have not been held 
since 1851. 

Dover’s Hill, which rises above 
Chipping Campden, now belongs 
to the National Trust. It gets its 
name from a Worcestershire 
lawyer named Captain Robert 
Dover, who was given special 
permission by King James the 
First to organise these games. 

Showman he was, The King's 
England volume of Gloucester¬ 
shire tells us, for the Cotswold 
games began every Whitsuntide 
with the appearance of Dover 
riding a gaily caparisoned horse, 
wearing a suit of the king’s 
clothes given him by Endymion 
Porter, who lived close by. 

Five hundred men attended the 
games, wearing Dover's yellow 
lavours; his skill as pageant 
master won the praise of Ben 
Jenson and Michael Drayton. 
Jonson thought the games “did 


both Church and Commonwealth 
good.” It is thought that Shake¬ 
speare mas* have come to watch 
the games, and that he had 
Dover’s Hill in mind when 
writing the wrestling scene in 
As You Like It. 

In the revival this year will be 
many traditional games, includ¬ 
ing pillow-fighting and shin- 
kicking. This last-named tough 
"sport ” may be said to have 
survived to the very early days of 
Rugby Football, when sometimes 
teams lined up facing each other, 
after a game, and engaged in a 
“hacking ” bout. 

Air-cooled airmen 

T HE . new type of flying suit for 
pilots of fighter aircraft in 
the tropics has been developed 
by the. Institute of Aviation 
Medicine, It has a series of 
tubes woven through the under¬ 
garments, and through these 
tubes flows cooling air which 
evaporates perspiration as it 
iorms and keeps the body cool. 
The pilot, in fact, is air-cooled. 


MOTHER AGNES— 
THE GENERAL 
IN SKIRTS 

A n epic story of self-sacrifice 
ranking with that of Father 
Damien, the Belgian missionary 
priest, comes from the leper 
island of Makogai in the Fiji 
group, where Mother Agnes has 
retired after spending 54 years 
with the leper community there. 

Mother Agnes went out to the 
Pacific from her Breton village 
as a young woman of 24. Only 
once in all that time has she 
gone back to France, and even 
then did not see her old home, 
so anxious was she to be back at 
her post of duty. Known all 
through the Pacific as “the 
general in skirts ” because of her 
devotion to order and discipline. 
Mother Agnes has marshalled the 
nurses, and directed the nursing 
of 700 lepers. U“ ' 

When she arrived on Makogai 
the hospital was a tiny institu¬ 
tion, full of quarrelling patients 
of all languages and religions. 
This short, sturdy woman'in the 
habit of the Sisters of Mary soon 
made, her word law, and ruled 
the island like a queen. When 
food ran short she started fresh 
gardens, and when there was no 
one to play the organ she taught 
herself to play. Her motto is, “If 
you don’t know how to do a thing, 
learn; and if there is no one to 
teach you, teach yourself!” 

Nurses from Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, France, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Germany, and America have 
worked with her—a mixed team 
on a British island, but happy 
under -the rule of Mother Agnes. 
The King decorated her with the 
Order of the British Empire, the 
only personal decoration Mother 
Agnes allows herself, for she has 
lived under a vow of absolute 
poverty. 

A little cottage has been built 
for Mother Agnes near the 
hospital; and from there far the 
rest of her life she will see the 
horizon and keep a friendly eye 
on the needy' folk of her beloved 
island. 

®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®@® 

CYCLE SERVICE 
7. Fixed and free 
wheels 

y fixed wheel, especially with a 
low gear, will improve your 
riding style, and give you added 
control over your bicycle. Many 
old-timers favour it—for a good 
reason. A free wheel, by a system 
of spring-operated pawls, enables 
your machine to keep going while 
you rest on ‘your pedals, and has 
advantages for hilly touring. In 
most cases, if you use a variable 
gear, you can only do so in con¬ 
junction with a free wheel. 

With a free wheel you are 
entirely dependent on your brakes 
for stopping, so snake sure you 
have two efficient brakes. Learn 
to pull up smoothly, especially in 
the wet. 

Even though you can stop (he 
b'icycle with a fixed wheel by 
pushing back on the pedals, it is 
best to retain two brakes on your 
machine—not only for safety's 
sake, but for the sake of the 
chain and your leg muscles. 

Finally, with a free wheel, do 
not allow yourself to become lazy. 
Avoid breaking too often the 
rhythm of your pedalling. Ritfc 
through that tired spell rather 
than coast through itI V. S. 

®ffi®®©®®®®®®®0®®®® 


Learning to be a 
farmer 

5. CARE OF GROWING CROPS 




wJShi 

Above : Spraying a field with weed- 

April saw the spring sowing killer. 

of grasses and turnips completed. 

This month the author explauis Below: A section of a field that has 
the after-care necessary to bring keen sprayed. 

them to fruition. 

Qne morning, early in May, Ian 
and Mr Waring were taking 
a walk round the farm when Ian 
remarked on the growth of weeds 
among the young oats. 

“Yes, so there are,” said the 
farmer. “I’ll need to send for the 
contractor to come and spray 
them with one of the new weed 
killers. Scientists have now pro¬ 
duced substances which kill the 
weeds but leave the oats abso¬ 
lutely undamaged.” 

“Haw on earth do they do 
that?” asked Ian. 

“Well, it’s partly due to the 
chemical composition of the sub¬ 
stance and partly due to the 
difference in the leaves of the 
cats and the weeds,” explained 
Mr Waring. “Most weeds have 
large, flat leaves, and when you 
spray any liquid onto them, it 
stays there. 

“But the oat leaves are long 
and narrow and stand upright so 
that any liquid sprayed on them 
runs off at once and doesn't get 
a chance to do any damage. 

These new weed killers are a 
great help to us in keeping down 
weeds which, if they were not 
killed, would take up food, light, 
and water needed by the crop.” 

Walking on, they came to.a 
field where Bob, the ploughman, 
was ridging the soil into drills, 
and Ian asked if they were going 
to plant some more turnips there. 

“No,” answered the farmer, 

“it’s getting too late in the year 
for sowing turnips now; that field 
is for potatoes. We make drills 
just as for turnips, but then we 
take the potato planting machine 
along each drill. This machine' 
opens each drill to a depth of 
four inches, pops in a potato 
every 15 inches or so and covers 
it up, all in one operation. 

“Why is it,” asked Ian, “that 
you plant the potatoes them- 



Pctato planting 


selves, and not seed like you do 
with other plants?” 

. “Well,” said Mr Waring, “the 
true seed.of the potatoes is pro¬ 
duced in little growths on the 
stem, just like small, green 
tomatoes. It would take too much 
time and trouble to harvest these 
and grow them like tomato 
plants, so we just use the potatoes 
themselves or, to use the correct 
term, the tubers.” 

By this lime they had reached 
the field in which the turnips 
weregrowing and the young 
plants could be seen, about two 
inches high, spread out in 
straight green lines on the tops 
of the drills. 

“As soon as we’ve finished 
planting potatoes we’ll need to 
start and single those turnips,” 
said Mr-Waring. 

Ian looked rather puzzled, so 
the farmer went on to explain; 
“You remember how small turnip 
seeds are? Well, we sowed them 
in rows along the drills, as many 
as 20 or 30 seeds to a foot, which 
is the least the machine can sow 
accurately. 

“Of course, there isn’t rbom for 
that number of plants to grow, 
so we have to go along with a 
hoe and knock most of them out, 
leaving one good, strong plant 
every nine inches or so. You 
see, we ‘single’ out the best 
plants and give them plenty of 
room to develop. 

“Run along now and fetch a 
hos from the toolshed and I’ll 
show you how it’s done so that 
you will be able to make a start 
on the singling while the others 
are planting potatoes.” 

During the next few days Ian 
was rather lonely singling on his 
own in the turnip field, but he 
soon got the knack of it and was 
able to keep pace with the older 
men when they joined him 
several days later, and between 
them they soon finished the 
whole field. 

Silage, or the preservation of 
grass in its green state for winter 
feeding, forms the topic of next 
mouth's, article. 
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In the year /895a 2f-year- 
old Italian, Gugiie/mo 
Marconi, started a series 
of brilliant experiments 
based on the discovery by 
the German, Hertz, that 
electric sparks produce 
waves which can be defected 
at a short distance. 


Pioneers 


© 


51. Guglielmo Marconi, 

the father of radio 



Marconi perfected 
instruments and 
devised an aerial 
system. By 1899 the 
range of his set Was 
33 miles. That fear 
his. critics were 
silenced. Many lives 
were saved when a sht\ 



were saved when a ship cot tided w/fg the 

Goodwin Lightship,which had been fit tea with a Marconi set. 



t&fn f90i Marcont went 
/ to Newfoundfand&nd 
(yf there, on December i2, 
his kite picked up the 
first Wireless signal 
ever sent across the 
Atlantic. But it was 
just a year later that 
. r . .... - the first message was 

sent,) from Newfoundland to Cornwall. 


On Marconi’s patient work 
rests much of the miracle . 
of modern radio, and other 
electric devices, including 
radar and television. For 
all of these we are greatly 
indebted to the far-sighted 
genius of this great man. 



This was a house in Surrey 7000 years ago 


e 

Fugitives From 
Slave-Raiders 

T he Gospel of S't Mark has 
been taken to a tribe of 
naked pagans living in remote 
Ntiba mountains of the Sudan. 

The ancestors of these primi¬ 
tive people, the Moro, fled to the 
mountains centuries ago to escape 
slave-iaiders. There are about 
30,000 of them today, and they 
are a friendly, robust people who 
for six months of the year 
industriously farm their land, 
and for the other six months 
seek grazing for their cattle. 

They longed to be able to read 
and to have books, but before 
they could obtain them they had 
to help the missionaries to trans¬ 
late the Gospel into their own 
language, Nuba. 

The translators were, the Revd 
G. Edwards and his wife, and 
they found, from criticisms by 
the natives, that some of the 
words they had been using in 
Nuba were quite wrong. For 
example, the missionaries thought 
that from a picture of the 
Prodigal Son wearily leaning on 
his staff, they had got the word 
lor “tired.” But later they dis¬ 
covered that the word they had 
been using meant “sinned.” Thus, 
when the missionary meant to 
say “I am so tired,” he had actu¬ 
ally said, “I have sinned so 
much"! 

No wonder the simple Moro 
were a bit puzzled! The trans¬ 
lation was published by the 
British and Foreign Bible 
Society, which now has nearly BD0 
translations of the Scriptures to 
its credit. 


Packed safely in 
popcorn 

American chemical manu¬ 
facturer is planning to use 
popcorns—popular as a sweet 
meat in pre-war days—as a pack¬ 
ing for fragile bottles and con¬ 
tainers. 

He claims that popcorn is not 
only cheap when compared with 
other packing materials, but is 
light and gives complete protec¬ 
tion to the most delicate articles. 


JJemains of the oldest house in 
England to be discovered and 
preserved have been partly ex¬ 
cavated at Abinger in Surrey. It 
dates from about 50Q0 b c. 

In the autumn of 1948 Major 
Beddington Behrens was walking 
over a ploughed Held west of 
Abinger church when he noticed 
a number of humanly worked 
flints. Helped by his five-year-old 
son. Serge, he set off after every, 
shower to find more flints, and 
soon had a collection belonging 
to several Stone Age periods. 

Major Behrens kept a record 
of the exact spots where the 
different flints were found, and 
the, presumed site af a Mesolithic 
settlement was discovered in a 
particular part of the field. The 
Mesolithic people were mainly 
nomadic hunters, and occupied 
Britain in the period between the 
Old Stone Age and the New Slone 
■Age. 

Last summer the famous 
African archaeologist, Dr Leakey, 
came home on holiday from 
Kenya, and after the corn had 
been harvested he dug a trial 
trench across the site. After ten 
days’ digging a pit dwelling was 
discovered, and carefully ex¬ 
cavated by Dr Leakey and his 
helpers during the following 
fortnight. 

It was found that Mesolithic 
man had dug out dwelling 


14 feet long and 10 feet wide, 
and had sunk it three feet into 
the ground, probably using no. 
better tools than wooden stakes 
or deer antlers. Some of the 
stone flakes found here had a 
lustre which may have been 
caused by cutting bracken, so it 
is possible that bracken was used 
for thatching the roof with 
a cover of deerskin over it. 

Two pcrst-holes showed where 
supports stood for holding up 
the roof. From the small size of 
the hut it is thought to have been 
merely used as a dormitory, and 
as a shelter in wet weather; the 
hearth, too, was found out in the 
open nearby. The hut was in a 
sheltered comer, and since Meso¬ 
lithic man is not known to have 
made vessels capable of carrying 


HELPING HANDS 

^eoui 100 young Britons belong¬ 
ing to the National Union of 
Students are going to Yugoslavia 
this summer to help build a 
Youth Railway in the province of 
Bosnia. They will be joined there 
by young people from other parts 
of Europe. 

The railway line will be about 
58 miles long. Last month Yugo¬ 
slav youths began work on the 
new line in preparation for the 
arrival of helpers from other 
countries. 


water it is fortunate that there 
was a spring a quarter of a mile 
away. , 

The archaeologists have 
hardened the soil of the Abinger 
excavation by spraying with a 
solution of waterglass and other 
chemicals. This has made it 
possible for the Ministry of 
Works to take over the dwelling 
as an ancient monument, and as 
soon as it has been suitably 
roofed open it to the public. 

Dr Leakey has suggested that 
aerial photographs should be 
taken this year of the site and 
the adjoining fields in the hope 
of yielding evidence of later New 
Stone Age buildings or earth¬ 
works. It is hoped, too, that 
further digging may reveal more 
and larger pits, in fact an entire 
Mesolithic village. 

Of 6500 flints examined, nearly 
4000 bear signs of Mesolithic 
working. Many of them were 
of the kind called microliths, and 
may have been used in sets of 
five to form arrow barbs. 

Experiments have shown that 
arrows of this kind can kill small 
antelopes. The Mesolithic people 
made extensive use of the bow 
and arrow', and a number of un¬ 
worked triangular flakes found at 
Abinger seem to show that they 
were feeling their way towards 
the beautiful leaf-shaped arrow¬ 
heads of the New Stone Age. 
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A New Home in 
12 Hours 

A t a cost of about four 
thousand dollars (roughly 
£1400), Californian construc¬ 
tional engineers can build ■ a 
two-bedroom house in 12 hours. 
Order the house before breakfast 
and in good drying weafher you 
can be ready to move in by suppei 
time ! 

First of all, prefabricated wall, 
floor, and roof “forms ” are bolted 
together. Steel mesh is then tied 
to the forms. Various reinforc¬ 
ing bars are added and the 
lighting wires and plumbing lines 
fitted up. This takes about six 
hours. 

When the skeleton forms have 
been completed, concrete is 
sprayed from pneumatic hoses. 
The concrete sticks to the steel 
mesh, but not to the forms them¬ 
selves. As soon as a thickness of 
about four inches has been built 
up, the walls and roof are left to 
dry. The forms are then removed 
and there is the completed re¬ 
inforced concrete shell of the 
house. 

The only finishing required is 
a coat of waterproof paint, when 
everything is left to dry. Doors 
and window's have been incorpo¬ 
rated in the forms and so do not 
need fitting later. 


Ford’s house in 
the tree 

JJenky Ford, of car fame, had 
a little wooden shack in a 
sprawling oak on his estate at 
Fairlane, eight miles from 
Detroit. He fondly referred to it 
as his “tree house,” and often 
climbed the steep wooden steps to 
sit in the shack and meditate. 

Now that the Ford Motor 
Company has bought up its 
founder’s estate, it is thought 
that the 45-room mansion will be 
preserved as a national shrine. 

Ford’s friends, however, main¬ 
tain that the house in the tree, 
which stands only a few' hundred 
yards away, is a truer monument 
to him, for all his life he loved 
simple things. 


TILL EULENSPIEGEL—A new picture-version of his merry pranks (I) 

Tilt Eulenspiegel is a famous figure in German folklore, 1 his outrageous tricks, and of how he lived by his wits, have I vigorous and entertaining symphonic poem called Till 

where he appears as a mischievous rascal wandering from | delighted young and old in many lands for centuries. His Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks. Our first instalment shows 

place to place in medieval Germany. The numerous tales of I name is, perhaps, best known to us through Richard Strauss’s | Till as a naughty little boy at the beginning of his career. 



Till’s father told him that the neighbours were 
complaining that he was a very rude, mischiev¬ 
ous little boy. Till replied that they said false 
things about him. “ If you will take me out 
on your horse, you will see how unkind they 
are,” he said. His father did so, and Till 
riding behind, where Papa Eulenspiegel could 
not see him, made vulgar gestures at the 
passers-by, to their great indignation. 



Till’s father looked round at him, and asked : 
“Why are all these people calling you a little 
knave ? ” - Till, looking very innocent and 
hurt, replied : “ There, you see, Father. 
What did I tell you ? All the people round 
here are down on me and accuse me of things 
I haven’t done. It’s too bad." Puzzled and 
disturbed, but also suspieftus, the father set 
Till in front of him on the horse and-rode on, 



This time Till did not make gestures, but put 
out his tongue and made. grimaces at the 
citizens. Again they shouted'to his father 
that he was a rude boy, and again Till protested 
his innocence. His father believed him, and 
he and his wife, upset at what they thought 
were unjust accusations, left Brunswick and 
went to live at Magdeburg. There, Till’s father 
died, and his mother was left a poor widow. 



When Till became a big boy his mother was 
anxious for him to learn a trade to help to 
support himself and her. But Till's only interest 
seemed to be in learning to walk a tight-rope. 
In the attic of their house he stretched a rope 
from one wall to the other, a few inches 
above the floor, and practised for hours. His 
mother saw no future in such an idle pursuit, 
but he paid no heed to her frequent scoldings. 


Wfc-at will cosm of TSil’s tight-rope vraiking ? See next week’s instalment 
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An ARTIST in SOUTH AFRICA 


2. With the Cape Malays 

T AST week Richard Ogle took us on a trip to the Cape Game 
Reserve. This week he gives us glimpses of a picturesque 
people living in the capital of the Union of South Africa. 



Many people pass , through 
Cape Town without being aware 
of a Malay population, but 
my artist’s eye at once caught the 
glint of snow-white minarets 
pointing to the sky on the slopes 
of Signal Hill. 

Here indeed East meets West, 
and by night one may recapture 
the colour and mystery of the 
Arabian Nights: 

I got to know .these proud and 
artistic people from the inside. I 
painted them in their homes and 
was invited to partake of their 
hospitality and their music. 

The charm and grace of a more 
leisurely age still lingers with 
them. The 
bronze- 
coloured faces 
beneath the 
scarlet fezzes 
have a hand¬ 
some dignity, 
while the pale 
gold com¬ 
plexions of the 
younger girls, 
with their 
shiny blue- 
black hair are strikingly beauti¬ 
ful. 

far the most skilled of the 
coloured peoples of the 
peninsula, they are also the most 
law-abiding, and remain a dis¬ 
tinct Moslem race bound to¬ 
gether by their religion. 

"Come, master, you paint us,” 
was the customary greeting, and 
a number of water-colours now 
decorate the shadowed interior of 
many Malay houses, where the 
intensely blue shadows after the 
blinding light of a midday sun 
are a fitting setting for these still 
mysterious people. 

|Jp here, at the summit of the 
quarter, one turns from the 
slow moving and enigmatic East 
and looks down on the bustle of 
the West—re- 
presented 
by modern 
Cape Town— 
and at night, 
from the 
darkness of 
narrow and 
t ortuous 
lanes to the 
brilliantly lit 
streets and 
docks of the 
great sea¬ 
port. 

J) To me, as 
an artist, it 
was romance itself to find there 
the fez, the veil, the yashmak, 
and many trappings of a now 
passing East. 



An Imam 
fountains 


No stage 
could produce 
so strikingly 
beautiful a 
gathering. I 
watched in fas¬ 
cination the 
procession of 
men, women, 
and children,' 
clad in .the 
gala robes of 
pilgrimage — a 
galaxy of rain- 
fa o w colours 
rendered even 
more dazzling’ 
by the reflec¬ 
tion from illumined 
playing behind them. 

The intricate detail of these 
hand-woven dresses is almost 
beyond description, while gold, 
silver, saffron, pearl, azure, 
purple, and many intermediate 
colours flash in the long pro¬ 
cession of bronzed and dark-eyed 
Malays. 

Led by the oldest Imam in 
South Africa, the pilgrims took 
their seats and listened to his 
exhortations and to the tributes 
paid by the Egyptian minister to 
the Union. Other Imams were 
also present in the colourful 
costumes of Arabian States. 

Sweetmeats, tiny cakes, coffee, 
and iced lemonade were served 
as refreshment, for the Malays, 
in accordance with their religion, 
are rigid abstainers. 

^ few days later I was invited 
to a concert of Malay folk 
songs. The hall was small and 
intriguingly decorated with the 
formal flower patterns of Islam. 

Down the dark alley a splash 
of light fell on the cobbled way. 
and here my daughter and I 
were greeted by 
the singers, who 
retreated slowly 
backwards chant 
ing their invita¬ 
tion as they 
plucked at their 
guitars. At the close of 
the concert we were 
escorted to the entrance 
of the alley with a song 
of farewell and the 
courtly obesiance of the 
singers. 

Of my numerous ex¬ 
periences in this romantic 
region. however, the 
Chalifah or Sacred Sward 
Dance will remain my 
most exotic and bizarre 
memory. 

The long-drawn Malay 
wedding is colourful and 
most attractive; but there 
is a sinister sense of mystery at- 
.. . ■ , - tached to the Chalifah that, 

TJpon the return of the Malays repellent at times, lias also a 
from the annua! journey to rather terrible fascination of its 
Mecca, the pilgrims are received own. 
in state by representatives of the 
Union and Egyptian Govern¬ 
ments. 


J entered the darkened hall to 
find at its farther end a tall 
frame, painted in gold and 
crimson, behind which was 
seated, cross-legged, an - aged 
Imam, or priest, while in the 
frame were suspended glistening 
scimitars, razor-sharp and of ex¬ 
quisite workmanship. 

Before the Imam were seated, 
on their heels, a score of young 
Malay men dressed alike in loose 
white frocks and trousers and 
wearing scarlet fez. 

Presently the stillness of the 
scene was broken as the old 
priest began to recite the Koran 
in a high-pitched tremulous 
chant, while above him incense 
rose in a fragrant cloud. The 
men joined in the chant, and as 
they sang two small boys dis¬ 
tributed large tambourines while 
the wavering harmony rose on 
the still air. 

Suddenly the 
priest, taking a 
t a mbourine, 
struck it with his 
clenched fist. His 
action 
was fol- 
. lowed by 

. each 





A song in the Quarter 


the men. Then, once again, 
there was profound stillness. 

■Rising and disrobing himself of 
his upper garments of white 
muslin and blue satin, as the 
invocation gradu¬ 
ally increased in 
volume, the priest 
made deep obei¬ 
sance before the 
gold and scarlet 
screen, moving in 
a slow dancing step. 
Then, seizing with both, 
long thin bladed 
with globular¬ 
shaped handles, he placed 
himself in an attitude of 
prayer and adoration. 
Swinging suddenly about, 
the Imam threw his arms 
above his head and, as the 
tambourines crashed to a 
crescendo, appeared to 
drive the daggers into his 
breast. 

A shuddering thrill 
passed through us and 
then, as if a spell was 
broken, he gave a cry of exulta¬ 
tion and young men and boys 
leaped to. their feet, seized 
scimitar and, dagger, whirling 
them above their heads and 
appearing to drive them through 

CoDtiDued on page 10 
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OPPORTUNITY 


for boys who mean to get on! 



iFYOuarcover 14 iand 
underl6ihereisafine 
opportunity. For three 
years from the age of 15 you 
can join the Army's techni¬ 
cal college for craftsmen— 
and your training won’t cost 
you or your parents a 'single 
penny. You'll live, work and 
compete in sports with boys 
of your own age. You'll be 
well fed, well clothed, well 
cared for and paid while you 
learn to handle modern tools and equipment with skill and precision. 
When your training’s complete you’ll join one of the Army's crack Tech¬ 
nical Corps—v.ith a Hying start for promotion to Warrant Officer or 
beyond. Act NOW. Send the coupon To-day for Free Booklet and date 


of the next Entry Exam. (It’s non-technical and not too formidable!) 

-Send this —- j 

jcoupon Entries for the next Examination must be in by June 1st J 

I Post to whichever Commandant, ARMY APPRENTICES' SCHOOL * Arborfield, Berks I 
of these addresses Commandant, ARMY APPRENTICES’ SCHOOL * Chepstow, Mon 1 
I or to’war ’office’ Commandant. ARMY APPRENTICES’ SCHOOL : Harrosate, York, | 
| A.G.I0, London. Commandant, ARMY CATERING CORPS CENTRE* Aldershot, Hants i 

I 

* Please send me details of Army Apprentice School training and conditions of entry | 

1 s 

i ! 

j ADDRESS____| 



YOUR BADGE 

Sign of your persons# interest 
in the protection of animats. 



FOR YOUR DOG 
OR CAT 

Th- Jh/ninf St. Fronds 
emblem to carry on his cottar. 



SPECIAL STAR 

Awarded to those who enrol 
25 new junior members. 


Do you keep a pet? 

You do? Then let your friends know the 
importance you attach to the kind treatment of 
animals by wearing the League’s handsome 
enamelled badge of the Junior Branch. It only 
costs ]/-. At the same time, why ’not order the 
shining St. Francis emblem on which to engrave 
the name and address of your dog or cat. Attach 
it to the collar of your pet—think of the protection 
and SAFETY it will give—l/6d. each. Send your 
postal order now. Anything you add from 3 d. to 
2 / 6 d. will entitle you to Free Advice about your 
pets when needed. Post your envelope, marked 
“ Junior Branch ”, to the Secretary, Our Dumb 
Friends’ League,’ Grosvenor Gardens House, 
Victoria, London, S.W.l. 

OUR DUMB FRIENDS’ 
LEAGUE 



Sole Distributors: Arthur Rodgers Ltd., 10, Oxford St., Earleitown, LANCS. 
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DUTCH BOY IN CANOE —FREE 



ABSOLUTELY FREE. This wonderful Packet 
of Stamps can be YOURS FREE. It contains 
HOLLAND (Netherlands) Child Welfare Charity 
stamp showing a Little Dutch Boy in Canoe, also 
a set of interesting INDIA, now obsolete, and a set 
of EIRE including a map stamp. 

Get YOUR Packet Now. Just send 3d. stamps 
for our posting costs, ask for Dutch Boy in Canoe 
Packet Free and ask to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval. Write today to : 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. 

(Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 71 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp* 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 71 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
Stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRJNGTON & MARTIN ' 

(Dept. CN| South Hackney, London E.9, England 
Established 18SR ' - 


FREE! 25 



25 different unused 
Chinese stamp? 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Just en¬ 
close 2^d. postage 
and request Ap- 
provnls. 

Bridgnorth stamp co. icn2*). 

BRIDGNORTH. 


SET OF 3 LARGE 

N. BORNEO 


X/aused and free to collectors asking to see 
our Amazing Approvals. Send 3d. for my 
postage and lists. You may join “ THE 
CODE STAMP CLUB.” Sub. lb. You 
receive Badge, Membership Card with list 
of fine Gi£ts (inc. Magnifying Glass) 
and Approvals monthly of Clean stamps 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP. Dept. 13. 
CANTERBURY. Kent. 


LIJUUIHS 


VIRGIN Is. 

Westlndies CD PT 

University 

This scarce 
stamp FREE to 
all asking lor our 
discount Appro¬ 
vals and enclos¬ 
ing 3 d. stamp. 
A^i opportunity 
to obtain a fine 
large stamp 
Write today. 

R.& E. William. 

(Dept. C N) 

28 FARM CLOSE, ICKENHAM, MDX. 



ROYAL VISIT TO CANADA 

COMPLETE SET FREE! 

This set. was issued in 1939. It portrays 
T.R.II. riUXCKSSES ELIZABETH and 
MARGARET HOSE, KINO GEORGE VI and 
QUEEIS' ELIZABETH. Also included in this 
«et i« the stamp showing the NATION’ AT. 
WAIT MEMORIAL OTTAWA. Send 3d. poH 
age and request Our BARGAIN APPROVALS.. 
LAUGH UN & KING (RV). SPnrplett Si.. Ipiwirh 


l have given over H »ve you nari 

100,000 STAMPS 

7 requesting djs- 

TR during last count Approval* 

JH.gj.lll m0I f th# end I will send 
200 stamps 
free by return of post. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN {Dept. C.N.29), 

* LAftKIIlLL,” 237 HARTFORD ROAD, 
PAVEVHAAL SORTHWlilb CHESHIRE 





i -Ws 


: FREE—ITALIAN [ 
| WORKERS’ SET| 

;ihis new set of 6 LARGE ATTRAO- * 
STIVE PICTORIALS will be sent 2 
S absolutely FREE to all genuine Approval ■ 

S applicants sending 2]d. postage. • 
3 BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C N), S 
; Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire. • 

MAURmUS‘ a F a REE 

Two of the rarest stamps in the world are 
the celebrated “Post Oftico ” Mauritius. 
Only 20 copies are known, catalogued unused 
at £'5,000 each. Mauritius has recently 
Issued a set on their hundredth anniversary 
on wtiicb these famous stamps are actually 
6howu. I will scud two fine l»r?o unused 
stamps from this set free to all applicants 
for Approvals enclosing 2id. postage. 

R. D. Harrison, Roydon, Ware 


MANCHURIA 

5 RARE, BEAUTIFUL STAMPS of 

this country together with 27 other 
different stamps inch PICTORIALS 
offered FREE to all who request our 
HIGH DISCOUNT APPROVALS. 
Please enclose ajd. stamp for postage. 

D. VEITCH & CO., p.t s. 

53-56 Blackett St., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1 


ROYAL FAMILY 
COMMEMORATION PACKET FREE 



The historical stamp 
portraying the Royal 1 
Family is included iu 
this col lection of differ¬ 
ent stamps covering 
100 years of the Royal 
House. Old Victorian 
(1841), Dtike of Wind¬ 
sor, King George V, 
present King Queen, Royal Princesses 
find Duke ami Duchess of Gloucester. Sets 
of Canadian, Dutch and Argentine, scarce 
Havarian,one from the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
country. Greece, and European issues. 
Absolutely free. Just send 3 d. postage 
and request oitr famous Approvals. 
LISBURN * TOWNSEND, LTD. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY, W1RRAL 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefilled. 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Comment or atives, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., ^d., Id. 

Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD.. WALUSDOWN. 
BOURNEMOUTH 


* FREE! 

Fine Packet 12 stamps includes Abyssinia. 
Burma, Ethiopia, Hong Kong, Persia,’Philip¬ 
pines, Rhineland, elc. Send 2Jd.-postage 
and ask to see an Approval selection of 
aitractive stamps. 

C. STOCKTON & CO. 

BRIDGWATER DRIVE, 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. E S S E X 



W KTMUOffH 

'VGtTM 


cmr. MCKF- J 
6/- deposit and 6/- monthly. 
PARA Rldgo Teat.' eompleto all accessories. 
Sizo S ft. 6 in. aloug ridge, 7 tt. 3 in. along 
wall, 4 ft. 6 iu, wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 12 in 
Walls. BRAND-NEW. With fly-shect, 
£3.9.6. Post, etc., 1.#-. 15 b deposit and 

9/9 moDtbly. Without fly-sheet. £ 2 . 12 . 6 . 
Post, etc-, 1/-. 6/- deposit, and 6/* mooibty. 
BELL TENTS, £9,15.0. Carr. $/-. Deposit 
25/- and 25/- monthly. 

New BRITISH ARMY RIDGE TENT, 
duck, not camouflaged. Complete. Extends 10 ft. 
by 6 ft. by 6 ft. Walls 3 ft. ,£8.8.0. Carr 
5/-._ Deposit 22/6, balauce 25/- monthly. 



\mrmpmomit 

IPARATROOP 

mum 


7 ox. c-rystal-cloar. Ideal holiday, sporting 
ewnta. 42/6. W.I). model, full sizes, £3.10.0. 
Special 6-lena achromatic model, £5.19.6, 
both complete tu case, etc. AU post 1/-. 
Other models 

Brand-New Australian Navy 
Shorts, 8/11. Post etc., 7d. 

White shorts, well tailored. Hooray, com 
plate with buckled waist bolt. 8/11. Tost, 
etc.. 7d. • 


pe_ _ _— - 

list of tents, camping equipment, etc., in Tree Booklet. If you have never been camping 
before all the more need for you to enjoy healthy, carefree holidays. 1.00Q BlKOGULAil 
BAf?c7AfNS- Call and see us if you can. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES. LTD. (Dept. CN27), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Lou^hhorougl June., London, &.C.4. Open all £oE. Cloyed I p m. M ed, 


Bath celebrates a Bath play 


^ notable feature of this year's 
Bath Assembly, which begins 
on May 20, will be the perform¬ 
ance by Sheffield’s Repertory 
Company of Sheridan’s first 
comedy The Rivals. 

Sheridan, who was born in 
Dublin 200 years ago, was only 
24 when The Rivals, first pro¬ 
duced at the old Bath Theatre, 
brought him immediate success. 

The first night audience is said 
to have included another famous 
Bath resident, Thomas Gains¬ 
borough, then at the zenith of 
his career as a portrait painter. 
Sheridan placed much of his 
comedy in “society” Bath, and 
some of his characters are doubt¬ 
less . chosen from among his 
acquaintances in the city. 

Before the Bath production of 
The Rivals in 1770 the young 
playwright had first eloped with 


and later married the beautiful 
Elizabeth Linley, singer and 
daughter of a professional musi¬ 
cian in the city. Some three 
years earlier he had fought two 
duels in Kingsmead Fields, Bath, 
with a rival, Major Mathews. 

In the second duel the play¬ 
wright was seriously wounded, 
but his pen finally proved 
mightier'than the rapier thrusts 
of the major, whom he so effect¬ 
ively portrayed as Bob Acres in 
The Rivals. 

The news of Sheridan's success 
on the Bath stage quickly 
reached London, where David 
Garrick, then nearing the end of 
his career at Drury Lane, was 
quick to perceive its possibilities. 
The Rivals was produced there 
in the New Year of 1777, Sheri¬ 
dan having meanwhile become 
part-pVoprietor of this theatre. 


TALKING OF RAIN 

’J’ms year Britain had 13 inches 
of rain in the first four 
months against an average of 
6.45 inches; but in, Johannesburg 
quite recently they have had a 
downfall such as we fortunately 
have not experienced. 

During a cloudburst over 
Zwartkopjes, a suburb of Johan¬ 
nesburg, the extraordinary total 
of 3.57 inches of rain was 
officially recorded on two separ¬ 
ate gauges in 40 minutes. 
Weather Bureau officials believe 
this to be a world record. 

- The heaviest continuous rain¬ 
fall recorded in the text books 
was one of Hi inches which fell 
in 80 minutes during a cloud¬ 
burst at Campo, in California. 

The Zwartkopjes fall repre¬ 
sented a weight of water per acre 
of 850 tons. 


Artist in S. Africa 

Continued trom page 9 
their cheeks and into one 
another's breasts as the dance 
increased in volume and violence. 

Now the dancers tore off their 
white shirts, attacking one 
another with dexterous sword- 
play. 

Severar young men held 
scimitars between them while 
others leaped barefoot on to the 
blades and ran across their 
edges. 

The thunder of tomtoms and 
tambourines blending with the 
wild chanting of the devotees 
shook the whole building, and 
continued all night, symbolising 
the triumph of spirit over flesh. 

Country icftich formC'i tho bticle- 
gronnrt of Rider flnrffinnt ’» rontan- 
tic story, King Solomon'* Mines, 
recently filmed, is the background 
of next leech’s article. 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 

One good turn' 


]^£akgaret had always lived 
in the country, so when 
cousin George came from 
London to spend a holiday- on 
the farm she was able to take 
him around and point out 
things he knew little about. 

George thoroughly enjoyed 
himself; but he was amazed 
at Margaret’s knowledge. “She 
seems to know everything 
about the country,” he said to 
his uncle. 

Then, soon after the open¬ 
ing of the Festival of Britain, 
Margaret came to stay with 
George’s family; and it was 
George's turn to show how 
much he knew. 

George belonged to a Lon¬ 
don exploring' club, and had 
spent many hours visiting 
places of great historic in¬ 
terest. So he made the perfect 
guide for Margaret. 

He took her to Westminster 
Abbey and St Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral, or course; but he- also 
took her to a host of other 


places, less well-known but no 
less interesting if you knew 
their history. 

Margaret thoroughly en¬ 
joyed herself, and she was 
amazed at her cousin’s know- 
ledge. “George seems to know 
everything about London,” she 
told her uncle. 

Rainbow garden 

RED poppies open, and nod 
their bright heads, 

ORANGE French marigolds 
border the beds, 

YELLOW flags unfurl their 
buds by the lake, 

GREEN grasses rustle, and. 

call " We’re awake,” 

BLUE speedwell plays hide 
and seek in the grass, 
INDIGO pansies look up as 
we pass, 

VIOLET monkshood stands 
ready to sing, 

Waiting' with bowed head till 
vesper bells ring. 

Helen J. Wright 


LESSON-TIME IN PIXIE LAND 



The Ch ildren’s Newspaper, May 19, 1951 

SAL 


aors-iT’s EASY! 

V.i. n .» i n n b — f. t t rr —^ 



You can *|>in as pretty 
a rope a a Cal McCord 
hiinaolf—using this replica, 
of (he rope he used as 
a boy l Perfect swivel 
makes long practice un¬ 
necessary. Mfide of strong 
inter woven cords; red 
and white finish. Scut 
complete with secret 
instructions for 

JEFF 
STORES 

(Mail Order) 

LTD- (Dept. CN).' 

408 Green St., Upton 
Park . London. E. 13 . 






DIRT TRACK REPLICA 

All the thrills, spills, 
and excitement of 
four riders in action. 

Patent apparatus for selecting 
different gear ratios : overslides, 
machine somersaults, bumping, 
track records. Riders have regu¬ 
lation helmets and machine discs. 
Send stamp for full details 
and order form to : 

P. A. ADOLPH (D.T.I7), The Lodge, 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Welts, Kent 


THE ANCIENT PUZZLE 

of the 

PYRAMIDS 

A Wonderful Egyptian Mystery 
Price 9d. post Free 

BCM/TRICKS 

45 Royal College St., London, N.W.l 

SPECIAL jfcsttual OFFER 

During May Only — One Price Only 

ANY DOLL 

REPAIRED FOR 2 ; 6 IF COMPLETE 

Plus if- Post and Packing, 

Send all the pieces wich P.O. 3/6 to: 

DOLL & TOY HOSPITAL, 

29 Freshflelds Ave» Up mi niter, Esse*. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Call or write for PRICE LIST {Id.) 

A, N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept, CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


WRITE and REQUEST 

Discount Stamp Approvals for 
Beginners and Juniors. Free Stamp 
Gift to new applicants. Send 2|d. for 
return postage. 

S.C.A.M.A. 

21 Upper Rushton Road, Thornbnry. 
Bradford, Yorkshire 


500 DIFF. STAMPS 3 6 

250 difterent 2b 100 different 1/. 
Triangular* 5 dlff. 1/- j ... Id ... 1/8 

Diamonds 6 diet. 1/6; 10 ... 2/6 

China ... 50 dift. 1/- ; ... 100 ... 2b 

Hungary 100 dift. 1/3: 200 ... 2/8 

Japanese 50 diff. it- ; ... 100 ... 2b 

Persia ... 25 din, 1 /- s ... 50 ... 2b 

Many other bargains. Illustrated List id 
HAND & SON (C) ROSEBERY RD., EPSOM 


4/9 FREE! 

2 ITALIAN HIGH VALUE PICTORIAL? 
and 50 DIFFERENT WHOLE WORLD, 
ftlM a PERFORATION GAUGE—FREE! 

These stamps are catalogued at least 4 / 9 , 
and will t>© sent with the gauge to all 
collectors asking to see my Discount 
Approvals and enclosing aid, stamp for 

B qstage. K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 
lillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire 



FREE r Thl * fmeJUB|LEE stamp, 

rilK “* iust Issued, becoming scarce. 
FREE to all asking for our Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. 

(Dept. CN). 

ns BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.l 
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AMAZING 
VALUE! 

This complete 
boy's Angler’s 

„ _ Set is really 

C/11 - AMAZING 

•V I ■ ' ^ VALUE. Com- 

“ J # prices well. 

finished 3 
piece ferruled 
varnithed Rod, 
aptroi. 6 fc. 
long, with 
ir.etal eyes 
Line, Hooks. 

. , , . , Weights, -well- 

— balanced Float and Halt Box. Tho 
materials were purchased before the enormous 
rise, enabling us to offer it at the remarkable 

e™ Eg M, 1 bK). 6d ' 1 - sentf xow 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 




2^11 


Post 3tL 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
metal base for simple 
assembly to make this working 
Electric Motor. Great technical, instructive 
and entertaining boy's toy. Complete with 
diagrams a.uci easy directions. Send P.O. 3/2 
(addreaa below). * 

BINOCULARS 

6/9 P 3 T 

A Special Pur¬ 
chase enables us 
to offer these 
Binoculars at this 
amazingly low 

figure. Brings 
distant objects 
right to you with 
perfect -clearness. 
Fitted real lenses. 
Centre screw for 
, focusing to any 

sight. Itleal for Seaside, Theatre, Train and 
Airciaft Spotting, etc. Satisfaction or money 
back. Send NOW 7/- P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept CW>, 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 

PYLES 

■ * FOR- BOOKS 4. 

A treasure-house of 
Books for Children 
of all ages 

119-125 Charing CrossRoad, 
London W C 2 

Ccrrard 5660 (16 tines) 

Open 9—-6 frnc. Sots.) 



Can you do 
good tnrns 
at once ? 


Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
copper when you do a job for her and 
this is how yoif can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and, when you’ve collected 2/6, 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of , 
Pity, the Children’s Branch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. 

That’s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it ? 

r ——SEND THIS COUPON NOW — 



to Twv league op pits, victors house, 

LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.3 


I 


Phase enrol v/e at a Member, 
P.O. for 2 } 6, 


J tilth it 


I 
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^.PLEASE USE BLOCK CAPITALS J 


Sports Shorts 
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'J’ony Mottram recently set up 
a new record for British 
National lawn tennis champion¬ 
ships when he won a set for the 
loss of only owe point. His 
opponent was Van Meegeren, 
Dutch Davis Cup player. 

A variation of squash is now 
a popular game in America. 
Played in a squash court with 
standard lightweight lawn tennis 
rackets and balls, Squash Tennis 
is one of the best ways of 
developing footwork and co¬ 
ordination. 

London Federation of Boys’ 
Clubs will play cricket 
against An Eton xi at Eton on 
June 2, and against the M C C 
Young Professionals at Lords on 
July 2. 

gAMMY Westbrook, 15-year-old 
Walthamstow boy, runs 60 
miles every week to build up his 
strength and stamina for the day 
when he can follow in the 
"Marathon” footsteps of Jack 
Holden. Sammy cannot compete 
in senior longdistance races until 
he is 20, but recently he covered 
the course of the “Finchley 20 ” 
race (four laps of five miles) in 
just over two and a half hours. 
He ran in the opposite direction 


to the 211 senior athletes in the 
actual race—and finished the 
course before some of them! 

JJere are the highlights of this 
week-end’s sport: the South 
Africans meeting a strong MCC 
side at Lord’s; more- Festival of 
Britain soccer matches; and 
England playing France in the 
Davis Cup, at Twickenham. Next 
Monday the first rounds of the 
Amateur Golf Championship will 
be p’ayed off on the Royal Porth- 
cawl-course. 

Qng Chew Bee is tennis cham¬ 
pion of Malaya, and he hopes 
soon to add other titles. He is 
in this country on a six-month 
tour and hopes to play at 
Wimbledon before he returns to 
his home and work in Singapore. 

A new American tennis star is 
17-year-old Hamilton Rich¬ 
ardson, who is still at school 
in Louisiana. He may be the 
surprise of the 1951 tennis 
season. 

jyj_iss Beverly Baker, fourth¬ 
ranking U S lawn tennis 
player, hardly ever plays a shot 
on her backhand—she is ambi¬ 
dextrous and changes her racket 
to her left hand. 


BIBLE FLOWERS 

J»lans are in hand for a London 
exhibition of Israeli wild 
flowers, so as to extend the 
market for them in this country. 
A flourishing trade has already 
been established in Switzerland 
and America. 

Many of the flowers we culti¬ 
vate here grow naturally In 
Israel. For example, the black 
iris, so called because of its deep 
blue shading, grows wild in the 
Sharon' Valley in winter; so do 
perfumed narcissi. Anemones are 
found in abundance on Carmel 
and hyacinths near Kfar Gileadi. 
After the winter rains Mount 
Gilboa is a blaze of wild cycla¬ 
men, and gladioli and tuberoses 
also flourish in many places. 


Sailors say ... 

(The nautical origins of 
terms in everyday use.) 


[ &M 


f. 
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7, CHOCK-A-BLOCK 

pins condition arises on 
board ship when two 
blocks of a tackle are 
drawn so close together 
that there is no more 
“fall” left to haul upon, 
ft has come to be used in 
reference to any condition 
where everything is packed 
tightly—for example, a 
lumber-room that one can 
hardly get into for junk. 


Fine model of a 
famous ship 

0nce again Trinity House, 
London, is the proud 
possessor of a model of a famous 
ship, Loyal London, a frigate 
presented to the Royal Navy by 
the City of London in 1666. It 
took part in the Second Dutch 
War and was burned off Chatham 
by the Dutch in 1667. 

Its captain. Admiral Sir Jeremy 
Smyth, an elder brother of 
Trinity House, asked Jonas Shish, 
master shipwright at Deptford, 
in charge of the dockyard, to 
build an exact model for Trinity 
House. This was accepted by 
Trinity House in 1673 and 
remained there till its destruction 
during a blitz in 1940. 

The first model of the Loyal 
London was built on a scale of one 
inch to three feet; the new model, 
a replica begun in 1943, is the 
work of Mr Leslie A. Wilcox and 
Mr Robert Spence, authorities 
on ships of the Stuart period. 


CONSCRIPTION FOR 
EDUCATION 

Jn a great drive against 
illiteracy the Syrian Govern¬ 
ment has passed a law requiring 
every person holding a school 
diploma issued during the last 
ten years to teach in the new 
Schools for the People. 

Money to build the schools is 
provided from the 20 per cent 
of the country’s budget which 
has been allocated to Education 
for 1951, and also by a tax of 
one piastre on every kilo of grain 
sold at the Com Office and by 
a small tax on drinks and radio 
sets. ‘ 

Educating the nomad Arabs 
raises a big problem. For ex¬ 
ample, school equipment, such 
as blackboards and maps, has to 
be carried on camels as the little 
communities move from place to 
place! 

Nevertheless, a real wave of 
enthusiasm for this campaign 
has swept the Syrian people, who 
realise that it might revive that 
glorious age when classical 
Moslem culture produced out¬ 
standing works in philosophy, the 1 
sciences, and the arts. 


LOOK!—here's Winsor & Newton’s 
ROUND PAINT BOX 


Filled with Scholastic 
Water Colours 

(OSTWALD-NA CIRCLE) 


... for only 7/6 


This handsome paint box, quite 
different from anything you’ve 
seen, before, is made, of ivory- 
toned plastic, with an. engraved 
top which screws on and off with 
only a half turn. There are ten 
moist Tablets which yield brilliant 
colours and large and small wells 
for mixing. 




Prom Stationers, Booksellers 
and Art Shops—price 7/6 


Winsor & Newton, Ltd., 

Wealdstone, Harrow, Middlesex. Also at 
New York, U.S.A., and Sydney, N.S. W. 



Something to y 
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PEN 
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With years of 
t rou ble-f ree writ i n r; 
ahead, and no expen¬ 
sive replacements, 

1 Unique ” pen is un¬ 
doubtedly a treasure—and at 
price you can afford* 

VV/th two tone steel nib 4J4 and 6/2 inc. Tax t 

With Met e old nib f0/-, J2/I3, f5/3 and 18/4 
i nc. Tax 



WRENS' PURE 


USA OFFICERS 

vUARDS PATTERN Dl nilcc 
IS'ii mcEYETTE BLOUSE 

II Ml/f Jl« with mil AD 

PYJAMAS 

Uniat 


nncnD rwKt ^ A/4 H 

WHITE POPLIN^ 10'I I 



WITH COLLAR 

NEW STOCK FROM 
ADMIRALTY 
Worth more. These 
attractive) Silky 

Poplin Pure "Whit© Clouses were special 
WREN S' Officers' issue. Smartly cut, high- 
grade Silky Poplin. Long life due to" heavy 
quality material. Double cuffs. Spar© collar, 
easy to attach, 1/6 extra. Size 58 In. bust. 
All in illustrated Free Booklet. Bend for Illustrated 


Unique offer of U.S.A. 

Officers’ Pyjamas. Soft, 
cosy Winceyette light blue 
material that contain* no 
starch or dressing. NEW 
stock, but washed and 
pressed through being baled 
in HOT. Stores. Attractive 
Lancers front link buttons 
or normal front bone but¬ 
tons. State chest measure- 
meats. 

CAMPING 1/6 per week. -- ---- -------- 

list of tents, fly-sheets, camping equipment, etc., la Free Booklet. If you have never 
been camping before all the more need for yon to enjoy healthy, carefree holidays. 
1,000 BINOCULAR BARGAINS. Call and see us if you can. , 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN26), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane. Loughborough June., London, E.C.4. Open all Sa t. Closed 1 p.m. Wed. 


AMAZING WATCH BARGAINS! 



GIRLS’ 


Handsome 

MODEL :r r [“‘ bEr 


design 

"42 / 11 


ill) luminous 

■ h :r 39'- 


HOYS' Rectangular shape Round shape 

models ^p'^56'6 to.‘p 

Post and Peeking 1/- extra on ell models. 

P leas e state it over 10 years old, when larger strap will be sent. 

All models have handsome chromium 
case. Swiss lever movement, and 
unbreakable glass. 


ftirbel 


a SWISS WATCHES 


Call at our showrooms or send remittance by Registered Post, or C.O.D. 

Only obtainable from Sole Selling Agents: 

C. R. HENRY (SALES) LTD. (Dept. C N) T3 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 

Showrooms 3rd Floor 
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Pop went the pop at the picnic crossword puzzle 


The Children's NewMay 19, 195/ 


Helpful 

iT'he road was covered with 
milk and broken bottles. 

A crowd gathered. “Hard 
luck,” said one onlooker to the 
milkman. “ I suppose you’ll have 
to pay for this accident." 

“Yes, sir,” said the driver. 
“Well, here’s sixpence towards 
it, and I’ll pass round the hat.” 

After the crowd had con¬ 
tributed and passed on, the 
driver said to a bystander: “No 
wonder he’s a rich man—that’s 
the boss.” 

Riddle-my-name 
]V£Y first is in see-saw 
And also in swing; 

My next is in bangle 
But isn’t in ring; 

My third is in crochet 
But isn’t in knit; 

My fourth is in courage 
But isn’t in grit; 

My last’s not in coin 

But it is found in cash- 

Though her skin may be perfect 
She must have a rash! 

Answer next week 

The difference 

An oak tree for a tight boot. 
You never could mistake. 
The oak, you see, makes acorns, 
While the tight boot makes corns 
ache. . 

Riddle in rhyme 

T’m always invisible, always in 
flight, 

Yet strange to relate, I’m always 

: in sight. Answer next.week 


BUILD AND PRODUCE YOUR OWN 

Model Theatres! 

The most fascinating 
books ever published 
—Medallion Puppet 
Books—give you the 
story, the script and 
the Model Theatres 
wlthreal working 
puppets to stage your 
own show. All in full 
colour. All for 37- 
Ask to see the full 
range at your local 
bookshop. Write for 
illustrated list. 

Puppet Book No. J ALADDIN 

The full pantomime story,the 
script including the 
musical score. Com¬ 
plete with model section 
which makes up Model 
Theatre and full cast of 
working 


REAL 

SCRIPTS 

MOVING 

PUPPETS 

LYRICS 

AND 

MUSIC 




no. 2 ROBINSON CRUSOE 

Specification as above, giving every¬ 
thing you need to put on your own up¬ 
roarious musical pantomime of this 
popular story. 3JV 

PUNCH & JUDY— 

Puppet Book 
No. f 

Contains every¬ 
thing you need 
to cut-out and 
make up a rigid 
theatre 14* high 
and 7 working 
puppets. Also 
the history of 
Punch .and 
Judy, complete 
script of the 
play and full 
directions. Full 
colour 3/- 

from your bookseller, or, if 
in difficulty, 313 from address 
below . 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. A.8) 5 Do\t e ate Hill, London, E.C.4 




“ \ * /HAT a beautiful morning!” quoth Mother Jacko. ” Why don’t 
VV you all go for a picnic in the country ! ” Father Jacko would have 
no part in it. “ Do the others good, though,” he grunted. Adolphus was 
full of misgivings—who could blame him ?—but he finally agreed. Chimp 
went too. Mother had prepared them a handsome feed and had put in a 
huge far of ginger pop. All went well until Jacko opened the jar—then the 
weather seemed to turn showery ! Adolphus’s misgivings were realised. 


Tongue twister 

Try repeating this sentence as 
fast as you can. 

Jf sir, please sir, will sir you 


Hailstorms 

JJatlstorms do untold damage 
every year; in the US alone 
maize worth several million 
pounds is destroyed annually. In 
half an hour one severe hailstorm 
can destroy harvest worth hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of pounds. , 

These storms, which occur, 
mainly in the summer, are allied sir.” 

to thunderstorms. Hail is formed ' Countryside flowers 

bv raindrops being carried up- ~ J _ 

ward in a current of air into a T) URING May many small ponds 
cold atmosphere, where the rain- and sluggish streams become 
drops freeze, grow larger, and dotted with the pretty blossoms 


sir, let sir me sir have the sir 
afternoon oft sir,’as sir my sir 
brother, sir is sir getting sir 
married sir. and sir my mother 
sir wants sir me sir to sir attend 



finally, when the current can no 
longer support them, fall as hail. 

Slowly does it : 

'J'he diner had been patiently 
waiting for his meal. Finally 
he called the waiter. 

“Look here,” he said, “I’ve been 
waiting half an hour for my meal 
and I haven't even had the turtle 
soup yet.” 

“Well, sir,” replied the waiter, 

“you know how slow turtles are.” 

Crowing help 

£]ommon plants and trees are 
here to help yon find these 
words. All you have to add is 
one letter for each x to make 
words that satisfy the clues, 
x R U E- Faithful, 
x x RUSH—A songbird, 
xxx MAY—Consternation 
xxx LIME—Noble, 
x x x DOCK—A fish, 
x x x x x PINE—A prickly 
creature. Answer next week 

Unanimous 

is an ideal place for a 
picnic,” said the young lady.' 

“It must be,” replied, the ' 
young man. “Fifty thousand 
insects can’t be wrong.”' 

Farmer Gray explains 

Hedgerow:Gentlemen. “There 
he is!" whispered Ann to her 
brother Don. On the bank be¬ 
neath the orchard hedge a small, 
mouse-like creature went boldly 
about the business of finding a' 
meal. His back was cinnamon 
in colour, and he wore a smart, 
white waistcoat. 

“It’s not a mouse, his nose is 
too blunt,” commented Don. 

“It is a bank-vole, the smallest 
of our three British species of 
voles,” said Farmer Gray, joining VXThat breaks, yet leaves no bits 
the children. “Bank-voles are a. around 
little smaller than field-voles and . So never need be cleared away? 
their tails are longer. Their This is quite true, I've always 

nests are often lined with wool founds- 

or feathers.” The answer is the Day! 


of the water-crowfoot. 

Each flower 
is borne on a 
separate stalk, 
and the five or 
more white 
petals are 
marked with 
yellow at their 
narrow base 
There are two 
types of leaves 
—those grow 
ing above the 
water' are round and split into 
lobes, and the leaves beneath the 
surface are cut into many thread 
like divisions. 

Water buttercup is another 
name for this spring flower. 

Horse sense 

r'RIF.D a merry old carter 
^ named Capple; 

“For my lunch I had brought a 
big apple. 

But I just heard a crunch. 

And I now have a hunch, 

That my apple’s been eaten by 
Dapple." ' 

Treat in store 

r Jhit; dentist proudly held out the 
tooth he had just extracted 
and showed it to his patient. 

“But that's not the tooth that 
was aching,” wailed the patient, 
feeling his jaw. 

“Oh well, never mind. I’ll get 
round to it shortly.” 

Beheading 

T’m one of two. Chop off my 
head, • 

And I succeed, without a doubt. 
Behead me once again, my friend, 
And, strange to say, I am not out. 

Answer next week 

AH the year round 
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. Reading across. 1 Deed.- 4 Long 
way off. 8 At a distance. 10 Church of 
England (abbrev). 11 Cuts in two. 13 
Wrongly. 15 Small deer. 16 Des¬ 
patched. 17 Abrupt. 18 Single 19 
Trunk. 20 Unaffected. 22 For example 
(abbrev). 23 Horizontal bar. 24 Head 
of a cathedral. 25 Cereal. . . 

Reading down. 2 Case with drawers. 
3 Interweave. 4 Yes. 5 Players. 6 Es¬ 
tablish again. 7 Acclimatised. 9 Don¬ 
key. 12 Spitefully. 14 Domestic 
establishment. 17 Seat 19 Com¬ 
mander Royal Artillery (abbrev). 
21 Vase. 



Last t veek’s 
answers 
Drawing 

, > teaser 

4 -- -- V-- \ The diagr am 

r x / on the left 

shows how 
the ten tri¬ 
angles are 
made 


24 


14 


2f 


23 



25 




6 



May halves 

Bolcyn, Rodney, Jcnner, Dryden; Wagner, 
Tagore . ' 

Beheading 

Scold (cold; old) 
Riddle-my-name 
Beatrice 




































































































